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PREFACE 

The need for a scholarl} and comprehensive account of the 
Vrvt}as has long been felt The history of the VrStyas is in 
tself a subject of surpassing Merest The past is not dead m 
India Nobodv familiar with the history of India can help 
feeling that under the thin veneer of modern renaissance age^ld 
forces are at work It is hoped that the present publication will 
help focus the interest of indological scholarship on a subject to 
which It has not paid as much attention as it deserves An 
attempt has been made here in coordinating and interpreting the 
enormous and nidely scattered materials which ha\e been made 
available to all those who may feel attracte I to the story of one 
of the most brilliant episodes of ancient India specially of the 
Vedic age True no reliable VrBtya c ronicles are available except 
the Vratiaklanda of the AtharvaVeda IVhen the German in 
dologists acquired an interest tn this subject some of them 
attempted to h ease the materials at hand into a string of conne 
ctel tale and in this respect Hauers Der Vratya stands unique 
Valuable as it is in many respects in the German language, it 
does not seem to have been used by scholars (other than German 
language gro ips) and has therefore been a sealed book for 
many 

In mv humble study of the stdyect, I base attempted to satisfy 
the needs of critical scholarship and to make It interesting and 
readable The dissertation has been prepared on the basis of all 
available sources An attempt has been made to make it a 
completely documented work keeping in view the famous htstonad 
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adage **no document, no history^ E\ery important <ita(ement 
of fact IS supported by authoritative reference, though in all cases 
the final decision has been made by me and I alone am responsible 
for any error or eccentricities in judgement or otherwise The 
theme has been presented by a proper sociological method in the 
light of various myths and religions and conforming to a rational 
frame of social order Here is a critical examination offerees 
that have moulded the institutions of ancient India 

The cult of the Vrmias seems to belong to the earliest civile 
sation of India and was once uilespread among the indigenous 
peoples, necessitating comerston through prescribed ceremony 
The term *VrStya' uas possiblv a collective name given to a 
group of people whose nay of life hat different from those who 
claimed to be Aryans is the prmitue peoples of India they 
seem to have contributed much to the growth and development of 
Indian Culture The nork is divided into five chapters and 
deals with the different aspects of the history and culture of the 
Vrmyas 

I owe a deep debt of gralitu le to most esteemed frien f, 
Dr R S Sharma, Professor and Head of the Department of 
History, Patna University, who, xery kindly procured for me 
a copy of Hauer s book from U K and also for his various 
suggestions and advice Principal S N Singh of G D College 
Begusarai, deserves thanks for Ins constant encouragement 
m all my research projects I have no words to thank Dr. 
Vpendra Thakur of the Department of Ancient In lion history and 
Archaeology of the Patna Umversitj, my erstwhile colleague who 
has seen the book through the press and has helped me m various 
other wiQis Prof VishwanSth JhS isstri, of the Department 
ofEngbsKC M College, Darbhanga Prof Shaktidhar Jha, 
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of the Department of Sanskrit G D CoUegCt Begusarai, and 
Pandit Surendra Shastrt always came to my rescia whenever 
any important passage of Sanskrit came in for criticism and 
interpretation Eien in such cases of interpretation, the respon¬ 
sibility IS completely mine I am also obliged to all the pioneers 
in the field and I shall be failing in my duty if J do not pay my 
respectt to my Pnrvadiiryai My thanks are also due to 
Shri Rajeshwar Jha of the Bihar Research Society wht pheed 
at my disposal all the relevant books and Journals reqidred for 
ine purpose In \pite of my best efforts, printing mistakes, here 
and there could not be removed J am very much thankful to my 
M ife nho kept me relieved of family anxiety and thereby emdfled 
me to proceed mth my research Finally I am thankful to Messrs 
Chonkhamba Sanskrit Series, Banaras for having kindly under¬ 
taken to publish the book 

Department of History and \ 

Ancient Indian History and j 

Culture G D College, | Radhakriilma Chosdlmiy 

Begusarai, 1 

J5-3 1964 ) 
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THE VRATYAS IN ANCIENT INDIA 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUGllON 

I 

Of the various problems still facing the Indologists, there 
18 one. deserving special study on scientific lines, of the 
status and position of the VrStyas in Ancient 
Introductory India Though scholars all over the world 

Remarks have discussed this problem in their own way 
in different journals and books, the mystenous 
character of the problem remains where it was The 15th 
Khanda of the Atharva eda is yet a mystery to most of us and 
any attempt to give a scientifi interpretation of the Vratya 
hymns is welcome Indologists all over the world are grateful 
to Dr J W Hauer for his bnlliant and penetrating analysis 
of the subject in his famous book Der Vratya Even his 
treatment of the subject is, more or less an intelligent compi* 
lation and a good interpretation of different texts and accepted 
views on the subject and it is interspersed with some conclusions 
here and there For the present. Dr Hauers study, though 
incomplete, is the only work in any language on the subject 
A summary of Dr Hauer s findings has been published in 
the BhSrtiya Anusilana (in Hindi) 

The study of the subject centres round the VrTttyekOnda of 
the Atharvaveda The mam point, engagmg our attention 
here, is that had the problem been of a purely mystic nature, 
as $rl Sampurn&nanda thinks, it should not have engaged the 
attention of so many scholars here and abroad. The Smfitis, 
SBtras, BfBhmaaas and other sources have also touched the 
problem and have thrown sufficient light on the nature of the 
subject The following studies on the Vratya problem deserve 
mention — 
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( 1 ) Der VrStya—3 W Hauer 

(2) Eimge Bruchstucke der Vratya Spekulation—J W 
Hauer-in the Wmtermtz Commemoration Volume of 1933 

( 3 ) Vrdtyasamasya—in the Bharti) a Anmlana ( G S Ojha 
Commemoration Volume~l9iA ) 

( 4 ) R G OjhS-Vratyastoma —in the DaySnanda Comme¬ 
moration Volume ( 1933 ). 

(5) V M Apte—The importance of the conception of 
Vrata m social and religious life of the Rigiedic Aryans and its 
bearing on the problem of VrBtvas, in the AIOC-XI (Hyderabad 
Session) 

( 6 ) A Chakravarti— The VrStxas -AlOC-lll ( Madras ) 
(7) B K Sarkar- Sociological approach to Vedic Culture 
—PB { 1935-Septcmber-Novembcr ) 

( 8 ) A P Karniarkar-(i) The I rat) as in Ancient India — 
JBV (July 1942 ) (ii) The Religion of /m'la-Vol I 
(9) Mm H P ^SiSin—The V rat) as m Ancient India 
(10 ) Sampurnananda— Vrat}akandam Other studies, in 
this connection, will be refeired to when we shall discuss the 
the different theories about the VrSfyas 

Besides these secondary works, there are references to the 
Vratya in the VS (XXX, 8 ), TS ( HI, 4, 5, 1 ), TMB or PB 
(XVII 1-4, XXIV I8).L5S(V1II 6),BSS(XVIII 2S, KSS 
XXII 4 1-28), y4S5 (XXII 5 4-14), SSS (XIV 69-72), Praino- 
panisad[2 11), Amarakosa (II 7 54), Abhidhsnachintmtani 
(verse 854-ff ) MS// (Vlll, 37.12 ff, 20261f), Bihatsamhim (87, 
39 ;, Manu ( X 21 ) and other texts While these texts are 
explicit on the question of the Vrfttyas, the hymns of the Atha- 
rvaveda are yet unexplained The texts of the AV, when 
read with these sources, are helpful in determining the real 
character of the VrBtya m ancient India. The VrStya was 
not a mystic figure but represented a type of people. These 
people had their own culture and their habits were different 
from those of the \ryans 
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The high tributes, paid to the Vratyas in the AV, support toy- 
point of view. Frequent mention of their dress, living habits, 
agricultural weapons and other details are indicative of the fact 
that the Vratyas were a people who upheld certain beliefs in their 
land of birth and tried to maintain them as far as possible. Dr. 
Hauer calls it “non-brahamnical religion” while Dr. Karmar- 
kar goes to the length of ascribing everything to Vritya origin 
and further goes to suggest that they had a cult and philosophy 
of their own. 

Besides these textual works on the subject, we have the 
popular belief, even today in Bihar, that southern bank of the 
Gaflga is impure on account of its association with Magadha, 
the seat of impure culture and heretical sects. Magadha, Ahga 
Vahga and Kalihga were regarded as unholy places by our 
seers of ancient India. The popular belief is that these regions 
of the east were never aryanised. Hence it is imperative on us 
to study the problem of this land of traditional impurity and 
heretical sects from a scientific point of view. Magadha was 
associated with Ajivikaism, Jainism and Buddhism. Both in 
respect of politics and religion, Magadha played a distinct 
role in ancient India and challenged the accepted Aryan 
views of the west. Magadha is also associated with the 
Vratya or the Rsjanya culture of the east. Had the Vratya been 
a mystic figure, what was the necessity of framing rules for 
initiation and other rites. Why the AV glorified the Vrntya, 
usually associated with Magadha ? Why we do not come acrost 
the Vratya in the Rigveda 7 Why is it that even as late as the 
17th.-18th. century, books, prescribing rites for purification, 
were written on the VrStya problem ? 

A close study of all the texts reveals to us that the Vratyas 
were a set of organised peoples somewhere in eastern India 
having definite rites and customs. They differed from die 
Vedic Aryans and developed their own system of thought 
and culture. Anthropological studies of eastm'n India have 
shown the difference of culture and a scientifiic study of the 
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problem on anthropological lines will bnng to light 
more facts. In the following pages, an attempt has been made 
to present a scientific study of the Vratyas in Ancient India 
on the basis of all available records and datas both m literature 
and elsewhere 


n 

Sn R R Bhagwat was the first scholar to draw our attention 
towards the non-aryan character and other problems relating 
to the Vratyas He says—“ the graphic 
Different theories description of the Brahmana clearly esta- 
regardmg the blishcs that the word Vratya originally 
Vrdt) as denoted some non aryan tribes As these 

non*aiyan tribes had a covering for the 
head to keep the sun off and were clad in white garments, 
with black borders, and had a silver currency and painted 
shoes, they cm not be said to have been savages . when we 
come down from the BrUhmana to the SOtra ( Period ) we find 
that the society of the Vratyas acknowledged the three grades 
of the educated, the high born and the wealthy, which perhaps 
formed its upper classes, and which at times, with its masses, 
made attempts to overwhelm the followers of the Vedas The 
plan of assimilation by conversion was perhaps suggested to 
the Aryans by the necessity of expansion The Vedic tradition, 

at least as embodied m the Satra of LatySyana, points to the 
province of Bihar as being the cradle of the non-aryan race 
Dr A B Keith says^—“That they ( VrStyas ) were non- 
aryans is not probable for it is expressly said that, though 
unconsecrated, they spoke the tongue of the consecrated, they 
were thus apparently aryans ’ 


1 JBBRAS—XVK SBSff 

2 FI-Il, JRaS ( 1»13 ) P 166, qf RPVU ( HOS ) Vol XXXI 

P. 388. 
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Dr. D. R. Bha^arkar holds that the Vratyas beloi^ to 

the same race as that of the Indus valley.they must 

have belonged to the race of the Magas of Persia.” He identic 
fies them with the Magadhas ofSakadwipa who migrated to 
India from Central Asia. 

J. Charpentier holds that the Vratyas were the early wor¬ 
shippers of Siva in India.* 

K. Chattopadhyay believes that between 2000 and 1500 

B. C.Aryan tribes entered India from Central Asia and 

became known as Vratyas.” 

J. W. Hauer believes that the Vratyas were ecstasies of 
Kshatriya clan and forerunner of the yogis.® 

A. P. Karnvarkar has tried to prove that the Vratya insti¬ 
tution was a proto-Indian one with definite deity, division 
and procedure.’’ 

N. N. Ghosh holds-“Indo-aryan literature cum culture is 
not the single lined metabolic evolution of a pure blooded 
Aryan organism. It is a synthetic product whereof the 
material elements were in the main of non-aryan eastern 
Vratya Origin”.® 

Mm. H. P. Sastn says—"The acceepted meaning is 'fallen 
from the Vrata, /. e.. degraded on account of neglecting or 
transgressing against the duties of the caste.”® 


3. D. R. Bba^rk*r—42, 43, 48. 

4. 28, 8B8ff. 

5. CR { May-1924 ) P. 287ff. 

6. J. W. Hauer—Dif Ai^angt in rtgapraxis ( Berlia, 1922 ) p, 
llS. CC. Dn VrUfjm ( Sttutgart'1927 }. 

7. JBU ( July 1942 ) P. 80ff. 

8. lAUC-f. 272; Cf-/HQ-X ©. K. DeyV article); Mia and tht 
wnli 111; Pfl XXXIX; JBU ( 1B3B ); ilBO/l/ XVII; 
MI XVH. 

9. Dacea. Uniatrsi^ BuUttia No, Vl-^"Atinptiin ^ %hi Vrtijas’ 

P. 1; MB P. 8. , . 
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Dr. BuddhaprakaSa says—"Analogous to Vrtra is Vritya. 
Both these words have a common root, though Vrltya is 
derived from ‘Vrata’ or Vrati meaning a horde or settlement. 
Vratya, thus, means one, who belongs to a horde.^'* Vratya 
has been identified with king Prthu Vainya of the Purinas,^’^ 
Daiva Praja worshippers who worshipped the same gods as 
the Vedic Aryan^^; with Alpines of Iran or Magians of the 
Oangetic valley^^ with the Turanians,^* with the heretical 
people who had the tradition of the Jinas and Buddhas before 
sixth Gentry B. C. 

None of these finally settles the problem of the Vratyas. 
Even Dr. Buddhapraka^a, who claims to have examined anew 
the evidences relating to the Vratyas, instead of settling the 
issue, has posed a new problem in his conclusion. He says— 
"...both (Vrtra and Vritya ) of which were synonymous des¬ 
ignations of the priestly class, among the non-aryan peoples 
of India, who first checked the advance of the aryans and 
fought with them and later on converted them to their religious 
order. This class came to be known as Brahmanas in later 
times’^.” 


SampurnSnanda believes in the mythical origin ofthe Vratyas.^'^ 
The Vratyas were known to the authors of the MahsbhSrata 


10. ABORl—XXX. I9«. 

n. jALc—p.ze, 

12 . ML—T. 6 . 

l>. /C—III P. 166, 167 ( B. M. Benw’i article *‘Alpiius in 

tastim ImUa” ) 

14. R. C. D»tt«—^ kistto tf tUdlisnfitH in Avitnt JtnUa. P. 208. 

1#. jBPRf-'XlV. 26 (J>yM«r«r* Notes on the BtChmtn Empire ) 
ABO/W-XXX. 187 

17. yratftaiinfm He cooMden AP to be of greater iapartsnee 
thaa tbe JUtntin In m fist as tha qdiitual and aietopbyrieal 
matter* are concerned. 
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and the Pura^. Mm. H. P. &Sstri takes vrsta to mean “those 
outside the circle of his own people”*/, e., outside the RSI circle 
and hostile to it. Vrata does not occur in the Yajurveda, 
Vratya does. The Vrityas are fit objects to be sacrificed at the 
altar of the god named ^tikrusta ( Loud Noise.) The deriva¬ 
tion of the word, VrStya, from Vrata is perfecly grammatical— 
’‘Vrme samvemh Vmyah” In the Yajurveda, Vratya meant 
“men, assembled in large numbers, making loud noise, hostile 
to the Rsis, and not belonging to their society.”^* Vratya has 
been equated with the fallen persons in the MahabhSrata^^ 
The Puranas give us a clue to the understanding of the Vritya 
problem. We are told in the BrahmSfidapurSiiia^^ that VaSi^Jha 
rescued various tribes by turning them into VrEtyas. Accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, the Vratyas were equated with the Greeks and 
the barbarians ( Yavana and MIecha Sankara explained 
Vratya ( Pra^na upanisad 2.11) as meaning ‘uninitiated* because 
of his being the first born, and there being no one else to 
initiate him; therefore ‘pure by nature’. This is a noteworthy 
characterisation; for later a Vrttya is either a despised, non- 
Brahmnical low caste man, or else a man who has lost caste 
through the non-observance of proper ceremonies. The 
VrStya has been glorified in the AV ( XV ). 


18. Dacca Utavtrsifjf Bulletin ( Vratya P. 2 ); ML. Pp. 8**4. 

19. MBH ( Karmparva 3?. 44-46 ). In Vene 82, they are 
ityled at— 

t«r Ct Dronapana—na.lt 

where Andhaka-VfSali baye been detignated as VrStyas. 

20. BraAmaa^puraM—( MadhyabbSga ) 68.188 ff. In connection 
with the events of the conquest of Sagara, we team that the 
various tribes of the l$akas, Pahalavas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Fhradas, MXhIsikas, Oaravaa, Cholas, Kbafas and others 
went to Vafl^^ for reacue. 

21. 8. Radhakrishnan—and St*i*ty* ( Kamla Lectures } 
P. 116. 
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The various theories, discussed above, are not oolyconflic* 
ting but contoadictory as well It is not possible to accept alt of 
them in toto. The above mentioned theories are not free from 
doubt though only a few of them deserve consideration. We have 
no epigraphic or numismatic evidences to support any point of 
view so far as the present question is concerned. For a study 
of this particular problem we have to depend solely on the 
literary evidence. The chances of being caught in the net of 
hazy confusion are not only few and far between but many. It 
is not enough to discuss whether the VrStyas were aryans or 
non-aryans but we will have to go into the details of their 
social organisation, custom, religion and philosophy. That 
will go a long way off in solving a number of allied problems 
of our ancient culture, specially of Magadha, which was once 
the cradle of all heretical sects. The VrStya problem represent¬ 
ed a wide cultural movement which held the field for a consi¬ 
derably long period. 



CHAPTER II 

ORIGIN AND LOCATION OF THE VRATYAS 

1 

The first and foremost reference with regard to the VrStyas 
is found in the AV-XV. A Vratya is described there as a 
wandering Vedic priest, roaming in the diffe- 
Who were rent non-aryan provinces and converting the 
the Vrstyas ? people of those places to the BrShmanic fold^ 
Vratya has been defined as “belonging to a 
roving band ( Vrata ), vagrant, member of a fellowship that 
stood without the Brahmanical pale.”® From the different 
sources, we learn that the eastern tribes of Magadha, Ahga, 
Vanga, Pundra etc., played an important part in ancient Indian 
history. The man of Magadha has been connected with the 
nomadic Vratya.® We do not how Dr. Triveda* finds mention 
of the word ‘Vrdtya’ in the Rigveia (I. 163-8 and IX. 14-2). 
Vratya has been interpreted by some as equivalent to troops 
( AV II. 9.2 ). Among the list of victims of human sacrifice 
in the SaiMtitSs of Yajwveda, Vratya is also included ( VS. 

1. i<V-XV. 1.; X. 122. reference given here wem* to 

be wrong a< there U no each chapter XV. 1.12, XV, 1 
ends in 8. 

2. and Ruh, Quoted in HOS Vlll. 769. There is a 
different version altogether in the St. Pattrsburg Uxicon VI. 
1603; arstf classes the Vntya vdth the offsprings of society 
such as incendiaries, prisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortionists, 
drunkards and so on ( V. 36.46 }. 

8. ISS VHI. 6.28—1 Kss—xxa. 
4.24. 1 

CtDer VrSifa. tP. 6, 7, 96-97 148. 

4. JBAS—XXXVI. Pts III k. IV. P. 186ff. 
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XXX. 8; r5.1II,4, 5, 1 In the marfithl language, Vratya 
means naughty, unmanageable and playing pranks.® SSyana 
interprets the word ‘VrStya' as “fallen”. Xpastamba derives 
it from the root “Vrata" ( a vow ) and a VrStya is described 
as a Srotriya.® According to Baudh9yana, VrStya is a son of 
an uninitiated man.^ According to the Vis^udharntapurU^^ 
Vratya means “One who has let go the proper time for the 
sacrament of initiationship.” 

The VrStya seems to have been a kind of ascetic different 
from mam's.® The Vratya figured between Brahmacharin and 
Skambha and was under the Saivite influence. The Vratya 
( VrSUna ? ) seems to be a kind of Brahmacharin, or at any 
rate one who has entered the BrShmnical community after 
having been converted from an aryan, but non-brahmnical 
tribe.’® Those, who believe in the idealisation and mysti¬ 
fication of the VrViyakSnda of the AV ( XV ), hold VrStya as 
a type of Supreme power in the Universe.” The term ‘VrStya’, 


6. SAIC—iO. Cf die pBippaIai«d» recension of the ( XV. 1 ) 
where Vratya has hern described as one of the many forms in 
which is a BrShmana celebrated. 

6. ADS—n. 37, 13-17; SBE U. PF. 118-19. 

2 . BDS^r. 8 . 

8. III. 233.72; Gf Manu II. 39, X. 39;Cr Bloomheld—A/Aarvaaetfa 
anJ Capatha BrOhmaM, P. 95 n-^VrStya is derived from com¬ 
pounds like Xnjiaerata, Apatrate etc. “having differeist customt.’’ 

9. P. T. S. Aiyangat—ia th* ag$ s/ tha Mantias'-P. 78. 

10. Bloomtield—AAerseecda mi Gapatha Btthmam. P. 94. 

11. A. Chakravarti—Jew Gama flM5>-Or BA. PP. 16-17 

Jiiw ^ WS8 tiftsr wansr» gifoi mnutr t. 

wnt%*»g«TsrASlwf8fifl, nnm tsmt ^ 

I, — 

arAMMkA^~>Ptifi8 «fii 1 ^ nw » 
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first denoting respect and spiritual purity, was applied to 
religious protestants among the aryans who were opposed to 
ritualism of Indra cult and afterwards was extended to the lower 
orders among the new faiths. 

According to Monier-Williams the word ‘VrOtya* means— 
a man of mendicant or vagrant class, a tramp, outcaste, low 
or vile person, either a man who had lost caste through the 
noo'observance often principal Sansk&ras, or a man of parti¬ 
cular low caste descended from a ^Ddra and a k$hatriya and 
according to some the illegitimate son of a kshatriya who knows 
the habits and intentions of soldiers'®.” We have two signifi¬ 
cant words in the vedas, viz, “Kra/Sui” ( R. V. 111. 26.6 and V 
53.11 ) and “Vratyabhyam ’ ( 19. 23. 25 ) >» which may 

help us in bringing to light the meaning and significance of the 

Hauer lays—“Auch in der Gfilika up. taucht der VtStya all 
Urprinzip auf, und Zwar neben hSchst ehrwiirdlngen, die 
uns in der HSbe der mystischen Spekulation begenen, wie 
brahman, ikambha, rohita, prSim, purufa and Solchen, die dem 

rituellen Bereicb entstammen wie der BnhmacSrin. 

(DtrVraiftt P. 311 ). 

12. Scaukfta-English Ditlimaiy —P. 1041. He ei^lains the term as 
foUowi— 

( a ) VratyagoM —the Vagrant clan 
( b ) Vrniyiu/ia^a —the life and pnractice ef a Vagrant 
( c ) Fra/yawa—the condition of a Vrttya 
( d ) FratyodAma—the property of a VrStya 
( e ) Ffa<yoj>®’«*o—One who Mcrifaces for a VrStya. 

Cf —Bakgijia iabdaktia— ( by H. C. BaadhopSdbyay ) p. 223f 
( i ) Vjasa—1.20 HfW: 

( ii ) &M<&<^ute»da XXX. 8 JBftfirifJrif: 

( iii ) Hp'flavsfAya—1.38; Ftw 27.27 
13. Bloomhld-Fidn Cotuardtnst—Vrnta has been explained as 
{ Es.—1.168.8 ); ( ilF-8.8.11 ); 

( Gtpatha Btahmoia 6.78.51) and also In Rag^amia (XII.94) 
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term VrStya. Vritas were baods <rf war-like moving aboriginal 
tribes with whom the aryans came into conflict. Aryan heroes 
are called VratagOhah?* Pinini defines vr&ta as a sangha 
living by violence’®. On the authority of PSnini, Dr. V. S. 
AgrawiI holds—“the vrfitas seem to have been the same as 
Vratyas“”. Vritas or vrStinas, according to Weber, were non- 
br&hmnical western tribes”. The word “VrBta'’ of the TMB 
( xvii. 1.5 ) has been explained by Sfiyana as VrlStyasamudaya. 
Dr. Agarwal believes thattheVredba'of thekSn’kn corresponds 
to ‘Prasedha’ of the LSS {VUI. 6.7 )’®. According to Patafl- 
jali, vrata refers to sanigha’®. Bhanuji Dikshita*® has also 
derived ‘Vratya’ from ‘Vrata*. 

Weber believes that the Vratya is derived from the word 
“Vrata” (troop ), the chief of a band of wanderers of aryan 
extraction, but absolutely independent, frpe from the fetters of 
Brahmoical heirarchy and not following the aryan way of life*’ 
Regarding the identification of the vrltyas and their institu¬ 
tion, Dr. A. P. Karmarkar says—“ (the institution ), being, 
the earliest organisation of the proto-Indians, pervading 
through the whole of India ... to nullify the efifects of which 
the aryans started a parallel institution of the Chaturvantya." ** 


14. itv—VI. 76.9; X. 84.12—it ^ flSTliftnfdt n'HW tI5II JTTrfW 
JfWt 

le. gariis—V. S,U3—tfur mm: 

16. Jniia as hum 1$ Parim —p. 4*0. 

17. Hutarj »/ Mian Uttrature. V. 78, cf VI. 11.84*. 

18. iRPPtt: 

10. 6.2.21—mim “ft rnmn^r mm wnfbri wftmtfTPr 
^ mm: urtm: i mtrerfm a tft dtftimf t q; 

20. Sudhatika OB AsnaMsa S.S.iei 

21. Weber— Stadita —I. 86, 61, 121-40. 

22. A. P. Karmarkar—TA# Rel^ms af India Vol. I—P. 19. 

Cf. SamputnSBanda—«p. cit. p. 10—EapUialng AV XV. 1.1.8, 
be wyi—i met I tfil *6t STIWf 
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From the above conflicting interpretations ‘it is evident that 
the actual identtty of the Vritya has not yet been possible. 
The conflicting evidences in literature do not enable us 
to arrive at any d^nite conclusion. VrSUt and Vraia are 
the two words from which the vrfttya is said to be derived 
and the difficulties, involving the derivation of the vrityas, 
arise there. The following study will show that the Vrityas 
were a people associated with a particular jdace, having their 
own cultural standard. Since the very problem of aryan 
question is not open and above board, we can not, at this stage, 
hint at the possibility of identifying Vrityas with either the 
aryans or the oon-aryans. 

The MahSbharata ( AnusSsana Parva ) equates the Vrityas 
with the chandclas ( line 2621). A faithful fulfiller of vows 
(Vrata) is called a Vritya.** The exact meaning of the 
expression "VrStyUm pravasanti" has not yet been clear though 
Calland^* has tried to explain it in the following manner— 
"VratySih pravasahti" is elliptic for **VrStylim Vasatima pravasatl 
or “leading the life of a joined group from Vrata.” Is not the 
present explanation a presumption to suit his own interpretation 
of the text ? Griffith calls Vritya a heretical nomad...a human 
.wanderer in search of food and lodging, a religious mendicant, 
regarded as a being of peculiar sanctity*®. Zimmer is of 
opinion that the Vrityas were classless peoples outside the 

tiwft jrw t, ifir TOtiwr t — % time w 

•n»t wa 11 siw*iR»n () 11—For 

deteila P. 10 ff. He accepu the derivation of ViStya from 
VrSta. It is evident from hit above interpretatlOB that be 
has mystified and philosophised the simple meaning. AF-XV- 
is itself mysterious and writers on the subject have made it 
all the more so. 

SBE—ll. 118 - 10 . 

PB-P. 458 note. 

Th$ Hjtms 100. also 


23. 

24. 

25. 
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social polityHe calls them aryan but living outside the 
Bifthmanicai polity. A critical study of the MafMhSrata 
reveals to us that no definite conclusion can be arrived at, in 
the present state of our knowledge, without taking into consi¬ 
deration the history of the areas in which they were located.*" 
II 

The localities, in which the Vratyas lived, can not be stated 
with certainty, but their roving habits suggest that they were 
possibly western tribes beyond Saraswati*®. 
Origin and Location It is likely that they may have been in the 

of the VrUtyas east as is supported by theS'S/raj**. Whitney 
regards the Vratya as a mystic figure®®. With 
regard to the mystification of the Vratyas in the AV (XV), Roth®’ 
is of opinion that here it is not a case of the Vrfitya of the PB at 
all, but of a glorification of the VrStya as the type of the pious 
vagrant or Parivrijaka. Macdonell and Keith do not subscribe 
to this view**. Bloomfield holds that the AV exalts the converted 
Vratya.** The Magadhas** have been described as a people 

26. Alt-Indiuhts-XJthea P. 216. 

27. S. Soreuea —"Indtx t« thi nanus in the Mahnbharala''-p,TS2; For 
reference to Vratyas in MBH, Cf V. 1229, VII. 8966, VIII. 
2098, 2040, 2007, 2069, 2090, XII 10869, XIII. 2621. 

Cf Der Vratya—pp. 239*40; The Mahabharata refers to a number of 
races and peoples folowing primitive customs. 

CfHauer—r»gapr«*iV-176 ff. 

28. If we accept the derivation of the VrStya from VrSta. 

29. In the Satras, we find that the Brshmanas, receiving the gift 
of ViStyal outfit, are inhabitants of Magadba. 

50. Cf—HOS-VIII. 

51. Cf—St. Petersburg DietienaTy 

32. V/-1I. 344. 

33. Alhananeda & G^atha Brahmasta, 

34. BDS-1.2, IS, BSS-XX. 13, ASS-XXII. 6.18, fl^Sf-XVIlI. 6, 

1 .1, Keith AA-200, SA. 46, note 4. 
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in the Sutras. The Magadhan wandering bands were apt to 
visit western lands. The KA^ mentions Madkycma Pmttbodhi 
putra as MagadhavUsina. In the AV, Magadha is said to be 
connected with the Vratya.®® 

Both the KSS and the LSS regard Magadha as the chief 
and recognised centre of the Vratyas and their culture. The 
aryans held Magadha in low esteem. Magadha was at a greater 
distance from the centre of aryan culture in the west. Weber 
thinks that it was so because of the persistence of more abori¬ 
ginal blood here. That was possibly one of the strongest 
reasons for the dislike of Magadha by the early vedic people, 
Pargiter propounded the view that in Magadha, the aryans met 
and mingled with a body of invaders from the east by sea®^. 
According to Baudhayana, the Magadhas were of mixed 
origin.®® Dr. H. C. Raichoudhary takes the Lichchavis and the 
Mallas as Vratyas along with the Andhaka-Vfsnis, who ate 
classed as such by the Mahubharata, and observes “...that they 
represented an earlier swarms of aryans who were pushed south¬ 
wards and eastwards by the Puru-Bharatas, the progenitors of 
the Kuru-paflchaia. The Satapatha Brahma^ actually refers to 
the defeat by Bharata of the Satavatas, the progenitors of 
Vrsni-Andhakas. The great epic refers to the exodus of the 
Yadavas from Mathura owing to the pressure from the Paurava 
line of Magadha and probably also from the Kurus.®®” 

The Rigveda actually refers to the peoples called Kurus, 
Pahchalas, Surasenas. Kosalas and Magadhas though under 
different names, viz, Bharatas, Krivis, (also Srifljayas who 
constituted one section of the Pa&chSla people, the other four 

35. KA —VII. 13, This is not mentioned in earlier Aileraya 
Armyaka. Oldenberg regards this as unusual-Cf. Buddha. P. 
400, note, Cf. Wehet-lndian liUrature-V. 112, note, 

36. ,4P—XV, 

3?. JASB-{ 1897 )-P. Ill, JRAS ( 1908 )—63. 

38. BW-1.1.29 

39. PHAfi~U2, 

2 V. 
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bang named Mudgala, Brlhadishu, YanrOra and KrimilSiva 
in the BrahmapurOm-XlLl. 94-95), Yadus, Aryans on the 
banks of Saryu and Kikatas respectively. Regarding the Kikaias, 
the only available evidence is that of the BhagvatapurZtna ( 1.3 
.24 with Srldhar’s Commentary), the BrhaddharmapurSva 
(XXVL 20) and the AbhidhSnchifUamaiji. These authorities 
identify Kikatas with the people of Magadha®®(“)- The Kifpw- 
purnpa associates Magadha with the VrStya culture.*® The 
AY certainly knows the Ahgas and Magadhas but never refer 
to the Gaiigi, the Sofia and Champh. That does not detract 
us from our point of view as we know that Hiuentsang does not 
refer to Yamuna in connection with Mathura. The Dwijas of 
Arbuda became VrStya after PuraAjaya’s*^ days. The Arbuda 
is a tribe of the south. The Dwijas of the country of Abhiras 
became Vratya after Puraftjaya’s days.*^ Even Kiasmiramcofdala 
became the possession of the Vratyas.*^ 

There can be little doubt that thePuranaliteraturerepresented 
the synthesis of at least three distinguishable forms of cult.ire, 
viz, 

39 («). Rahul SankrtSyana in his recent articles in the 2jdcalit has 
called into question the identihcation of Sikata-s with the 
people of Magadha, He has tried to locate them somewhere 
near the Punjab. 

40. Vi^purSm { 4.24.18 ) P. 686—mnUTtli 

I. fficm 

fSisntfK 1 fhR’? tr2?ri#bN!^*n»n ^iwlt 

Cf. the Gita press edition of the same work 4.24. 68—69. The 
PufStm can be taken as an impoitant source for the study of 
the Vratya problem. 

41. BASfiicata—XU. 1.38; BraAmfln^d II. 16.62; IV. 44.94; a. 
Dikshitar—P/; I. HI. 

42. BAagieata II. 4,18; In all these texu, the Vratya has been 
described as 'Pa<fla-Cf. PI. 1.164. 

43. Biag. XII. 1.39; Pisw P. IX. 24.69. 
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( a ) Vedic culture, 

( b) an older eastern advanced Vrfitya culture 
( c ) Older aboriginal culture in which phallism and mother 
worship were the most prominent.** 

The Vratya culture flourished on the river basins of the 
Gahga and the Yamuna. Mr. N. N. Ghosh considers the 
eastern Vratyas as foreign immigrants, whose former home* 
land is not exactly known.** He finds a close similarity 
between the aryans and the Magi.*® The Pfthvi Snkta of the 
AV and the Puranas appear to present a non*vedic aryan east 
Gangetic version of Yima*’’ legend which the Vratya Rgjanya 
might very well have taken there with them from its home 
in Media. The anthropologists find this legend of Prthvi 
goddess as lurking behind the local Sakti cult and behind the 
more spiritualised Prakrti concept of the SSriikhya. The 
anthropologists have not yet been able to solve much of the 
problems of human development in different periods of our 

44. N. N. GboJh -”Tht Aryan trail in Iran and India" ( C*l. 1937 ) 
Prefaet-r. V. 

*5. Ibid—217. Also—Of. Kautambi Extavatim Report ( G. K, 

Sharma ) 

46. I3iW-219. Both the Jlfajiaiu and the Aryans are concerned with— 

( i ) things of the tnind 
( ii ) theosophy laying stress on esotericism 
( iii ) austere inodes of living 
( iv ) ritualistic uncleanliness 
( V ) extravagant faith in spells ‘and mantras 
( Vi ) cow-dung in India and GOMEJ amongst the Magians. 
Ibid —221. Vedic Aryan Tama is said to have been a variant 
of Avestan Tima, for the points of resemblance between pre- 
Zoroastrian proto-magian culture and the Vi Stya culture of the 
eastern Gangetic vally, see CaleiUta Rmdtw of 1984. The con* 
fusing details in different sources make the confusion worst 
confounded. 


47, 
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history. Anthropological study of the Vritya problem is yet 
a desideratum. The Magians possibly preceded the aryaos in 
Magadha and evolved as the Vratyas whose culture is found 
reflected in the AV and the FttrSpas.*® Magadha was the 
centre of the Vrfitya culture and it actually attained the im¬ 
perial status in overshadowing proportions. Magadhan 
Vratyas developed a synthetic culture which seems to have been 
superior to Vedic culture in many respects. 

Here we are confronted with the two conflicting viewpoints 
ofPargiter and Ghose. The assumptions, that the Vratyas 
came from outside, may be discussed in the light of anthropo¬ 
logical findings. Even the aryans themselves were not free 
from mixtures. They passed through Syria and Mesopotamia 
absorbing a good deal of Semitic blood before they reached 
India*®. Anthropologists believe that the aryans, after reaching 
Iran, persued two diverging paths, one towards the west and 
the other towards the east. The branch that went towards the 
east proceeded into India, being obliged to pass across the 
regions already inhabited by tribes, related to the Mediterra¬ 
nean and, perhaps, also by tribes akin to the Dravidians, 
appears anthropologically to have been very brown delicocep- 
hals’^°. Thedelicocephalism in found mostly in true aryans of the 
Vedic group and can be easily distinguished from the groups 
of the outer regions. Chanda has shown that among the 
Maithila Brahmaiws of Bihar, the delicocephals prevail®’. He 

48. Ibid —208. It has been pointed out by a competent authority 
that '’the upper classes in Bihar, Bengal and Assam are said to 
differ from the bulk of the population in being broad headed 
rather than long h-aded"—Deniker in his ''Races ef Man"} Cf 
MI-KV ( 1936 ) No. 1, 

49. R. P. Chanda—/ride-Arjwi Races. P. 33. 

60. V. G. Ruggeri— first mtlliaes of Systematic Anihrapolegy tf 
Asia, PP. 32-34 ( Calcutta Uni-versUy Anthropological Paper. 
No. 6. Translated dy H. C. Chaknldar ) 

61. Chanda— op, eit. 43, 
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further holds that the lado*aryans of the *outer countries’ ( i. e. 
outside the Vedic group ) originally came from an ethnlt 
stock that was different from the sto^k from which the vedic 
aryans originated’^. The fact that Utkala is also included 
among the list of fallen countries of the east is supported by the 
anthropological sources. After their entry into India, when the 
Alpines found that the middle portion of the Gangetic plain 
was in possession of the vedic aryans, they proceeded to a 
lower territory, descended along its eastern border as far as 
Orissa®^. 


The Dasyus or the non-aryans of Vedic India were the true 
aboriginals, the fifth order of the Vedic Society or the NisOdas. 
The Nisadas and the Vratyas had the right to perform sacri¬ 
fices’^. Ethnically and culturally, the Dasas stand differentiat¬ 
ed as they are noseless, misfeatured and black. Culturally the 
Dasas are riteless (akarman), indifferent to god, not sacrificing 
(ayajvan ), lawless (avrata), following strange customs 
( anyavrata ), of unintelligible speech®® and phallus-worshippers. 
Papis, Dztsas and Dasyus are described as Mrdlw^calt (of 
hostile speech ) in the RV. This indicates the existence of a 
form of speech current among the prearyans. Ponfs are des¬ 
cribed as Grathinas ( RV, VII. 6.3 ). Macdonell and Keith 


62. IbU—Cr A. C. Haddon— "r** Rates Man-??. 60-61. 

“It Memf that these bracycephab are the result of an uarecord- 
ed migration of some members of the Alpine race from the 
highlands of south west Asia in pre-historlc times.’* 

53. Chanda— op, Cit.-M; Cf. P. 40 there is a great similarity 
between Alpine braciiyccpbab and MongoHan braehyoepbab 
( Reichet ). 

54. R. Shamshastry —Evalatiaii tf Indian Prffp—P.161, 

65. Bharatas called opposite camp persons of ‘unintelligible speech.’ 
Cf. A. P. KarmStkar—TAs Rsfigisa s//iuB«—Voi. I. P. r-“The 
Bbarata war gave a crushing blow to many of the Vi«tya 
Royal famlliet”. 
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foO to make its meaning clear and intelligible ( VI-l. 471) but 
Hillebrandt explains it by saying that it refers to a continuous 
flow of speech which is not understood ( Vedische Afylftolygie. 
1.89). Originally Vratyas appear to have been groups of 
people who spoke the same language as orthodox aryans, but 
did not follow their discipline and habits. Sayapa perceived 
the difficulty raised by the glorification of the Vrfitya in the 
AV and he pointed out that the description did not apply to 
all vratyas but only to some very powerful, universally respect¬ 
ed and holy VrBtya, who was not in the good book of the 
Brihmanas that were solcy devoted to their own rites and 
sacrifices ( KSS-XXU. 4.1-28; ASS XXll. 5.4-14; PGS 11 -5 ). 
Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Surajtra, Dakshinapatha, Upavrh, 
Sindhu and Sauvira were the places where the people of mixed 
origin resided ( jBDS-1.1.31 )«a. 

We have seen above that the Aryans, proceeding to India, 
appear anthropologically to have been brown delicocephalis, 
represented the Asuras. Both the aryans and the asuras are 
said to have come from outside. Varuna®®, who knows the way 
of ship on the sea, has been described as asura and same is the 
case with Indra. That, the consciousness of having sprung from 
thedifferent races was still there, is borne out by the Viatyastoma 
in the PB. It is apparent that they were not BrShranical in cul- 


esa For detaili— 

C.J. 1.19.a-7: BGS. III. 13. 5-6. ADS 1.1.122; 

Vosiaha XI. 71-76; Manu II. 38-39; 

56. A. Banerji*8sstri— Aswra India-'?. 14, C(—Silver Jubilee Cammemr 
tralitn Vtiume ef the Mian Historical Research Institute ( Indica 
1953 ) P. 207—Where D. D. Kosambi says—"Indra too is 
an intruder upon the Indian scene”; for Indra Vrtra legend, see 
L. JRenou—Krtras; Vrlhragasia, In the eastern valleys the 
political condition showed a reversion to the imperial condi¬ 
tions which had made Varuna into an Asura and a SamrSta. 
Cr. Chose op, oil. 66. 
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ture®’. It seems that the Disas, Dasyus or Asurasy described i n 
the Vedic literature, included amongst them the indigenous Vrft- 
tyas or the proto-Dravidians, the negroite and the austric races 
who had immigrated into India later on. These proto*ladians 
spoke a language different from the ary a ns. The word ‘Grathina’ 
refers to early composition (grath) of the Panis, probably belon¬ 
ging to the Vratya tribe. The Yajurveda preserves seven SsuH 
metres, viz-GSyatri, Asuri. usnihasuri, Pahkati asuri etc. ( Cf- 
VfebeT-Whiie Yajurveda l.Lx ). The Asura comprised specific 
groups such as Yaksa, Gandharva, Pannaga and Rdksa ( MBH- 
111. 173, 1220, 1206). Asura is regarded as the offspring ct Diti 
and this points to the matriarchical form of society. 

The AV represents the asura in the Madhyade^a from the 
east of Saraswati to the confines of Magadha. Magadha and 
Ahga were still alien and unsympathetic territories to be treated 
as hostile. The asuras had established contact with Magadha. 
It was in the early vedic period that the asuras lost to the 
aryans and pushed farther east into Magadha, where they are 
said to have come to the end of their wandering, at least for the 
time being®**. Asura-VrStya-Rajanya are taken as immigrants®®. 
Asura stands in contrast to the aryas on the one hand and 
fiadra on the other.**® Through the Vratya rites, the admission 
of these asura easterners of Bengal, Bihar and Assam (Magadha) 
was possible.®^ The Vratyas were first differentiated from the 
rest long after the Bh^gu-Jtimdagal group was established and 

Sr. J»B-XVfI. 1. 9. According to Banerjee ^trl, they repreienfed 
Aiura element ( F. OS-JiT ). 

as. Banerjee-SSitTt-Op. Ct( FP. 68-71. 

oQ. Ghose— Op. G't. 97-98yii. Cf. F. 36 where he identifies EkvrS- 
tya with Frthu-Vainya of the Purihm, 

60. BB—XlII, 8, 1, 2. 

61. Jbid—V. S, 3, 2; Gf. Asura Mla-F. 96. The NSgat were the 
spearheads and backbone of asura people in India. With 
the downfall of the NIgas, ended the asura supremacy in India. 
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the Vsdcfs fully developed. Prof. Ko^Stnbi observes®* “In 
•Ite Rigvedic age, the term VrStya could not have been used to 
distinguish extra-vedic aryans because all aryans then were 
wanderers while the development of the vedas itself reflects the 
rise of settlements. The Vratya tribes do not need the Vedas 
simply because they continue to wander eastwards, into territory 
without a great civilisation comparable with that of the Indus 
valley.” 

Here, again, we have to bear in mind that the Bh^gus were 
the foremost among the Atharvans. In the Rigveda, they were 
the priests of the Druhyus^^ who were related to Asura-Purus** 
and fought Irya-Trisu Bharatas.^ The Bhrgus appear as his¬ 
torical people in the Rigveda and are associated with the 
Druhyus who were killed in the battle against Sudasa. In the 
Vedas, a Brahmana was made not born. He, who knew 
Sarbavidyd, was called Brahmana. Bhrgus were admitted as 
BrUhmapas and thereby the racial cunt cultural amalgamation 
was perfected. The Bhrgus had no animal totem to explain- 
their ancestor®®. In the MahSbh&rata, the Bhigu-Ahgirisa 
assimilation is perfect. The AV is ascribed to Bhfgu-Ahgirusa, 

The centre of civilisation lay in the east. The migratory 
movements eastward continued between 1151 and 326 B.C; and 
the seceders from the main section generally came to the east 
We have no evidence, at all, to show that the Sukla Sryos ever 
even entered the country lying immediately east of the Indus. 
Within the period, suggested above, the aryans spread over a 
vast area of transformed culture, stretching from UsinSra 


62. JBBRAS—XXVI ( 1960 ) P. *2. 

63. RV. VIII. 3. 9; 6, 18; 102, 4. 

64. SB. Vtl. 8.4. 

66 . RV. VI. 48.8; VII. 18. 

66 . CoBEiderable number of gotra names are animal Mttas-t, g, 
Kauiita * owl; Kafyapa = Tortoise; BlOrade^a = Skylark; Goiama » 
best bull. 
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(trenching on the V&lhikas ) in the north west to Viddu in the 
east. Madhyade^a ( between 800 and 500 B. C .) remained the 
centre of orthodox culture and beyond that extended a vast- 
outer circle of all the VrStyas. When the migration began, the 
Tftsus ( SudaiS’s original subjects ) were the first to depart, for 
by then, the Dasyns had successfolly undermined their position, 
The entire host of 'five races' ( Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, 
Druhyus ) followed by the Dasyu-Krms at the head of a power¬ 
ful Bharat coalition settled down at various centres in the 
Doab and the Gangetic valley and thereupon the drama of 
subsequent history was enacted*’. The Dasyus erected the 
mselves into a cult which was transformed into an exclusive 
and highly privileged state heirarchy, the members of which 
called themselves Brihma^as**. From all these, it appears that 
there had been immigrations in Magadha from various sources 
much before the advent of the aryans. Homeless state was 
common in the east*®. The orthodox school refers to the bar¬ 
barism in speech which was to be avoided’*^. The barbaric 
speech was probably characteristic of the Vratyas who are des¬ 
cribed’^ as speaking the language of the initiated though they 
do so with difficulty. It appears that the Prakritic form of 
speech developed out of the Vritya culture, 

in 

We have seen above that eastern India was the centre of 


6 }". JDL—IV. H. Bruce Hannah’* article “indrnym Ohd* trigin', 
68 . /«rf—VIII. 271. 


6 ». J. N. Sammaddar—"C/«nw Mngniha" P. IS. 

70. j'fl—-III. 2, 1, 23.2*. 

71. PS-XVII, 1.9 "They in not 

bring BrBhmnical in culturej^^ iapdifferlng in^eeeh ( a 
rvba )". The author* of the ^ 
nical aryans but that *c 
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all heretical cults and the centre of Vratya Culture. In tiie 
MahSbhttfSta, the eastern tribes of Anga- 
Magadha-the Centre Vahga, Magadha, and Pundra play an 
of VrStya Culture important part The Satas and the Mega- 
dhas belong to the east. The man of Maga 
dha stands definitely connected with the nomadic Vratyas, having 
weird dress, appearance and speech,rites and ceremonies'®. The 
earliest mention of Magadha in found in the AV (V. 22-14 ) 
wherein it is indicated that Magadha was inhabited by the 
people of low reputation. Later Vedic texts disclose a clear 
antipathy to the people of Magadha. Kikatas were a non- 
aryan tribe living in Magadha in the Rigvedic period.’® 
Whether Magadha existed during the Rigvedic period or not, 
we are not definite but it is believed that the Magadhan king¬ 
dom must have existed round the middle of the third millenium 
B. C. as a powerful Dravidian Makdam ( powerful Kingdom ). 
Sumerian documents mention Magan. Heras holds that king 
Magan was Mannu-dannu and he identifies this king with 
Pramaganda of Kikatas’*. The theory of the origin of the 
Magadhas from the Magas of Persia is held by many. The 
Bhavi.^apurVm mentions that Magas were introduced into 


72. CH/-I. 123; LSS-VIII. 6.28; JTSy-XXlI. 4.22, the meaning 
of the rxprosion-Tl^ ^ is not yet clear. Cf. J. W. IJauer 
-Dir Vratya PP. 6, 7, 96, 97, 143. 

73. EP-III. 63. 14; for Kikata, also consult and compare from 
Podmap. 20.45; 11.66 (. Sr^ikhatAa; identified with GayS ); 
Gandap S6.3; 81.1; 8.26; JVardba-47.14: Depi'h ,ga>ata. 18.20 
( Kikata is unholy }; 11.6.22 ( Vindhyaparvata is in Kikata ); 
Katkip. 3.14.27 ( Kikapi is a country); Skandcp 98.68; BhSgp. 

JVttisadaihariitmi 12.BB; Aiidinikisa. 37; MBH (Karnap.) 
' V. 19; AbhUhanatkiruama^iBO.; BSbul SSnkrtySyana’s views 
have been given above. 

74. H. Heras— "Thi Kiaeiim tjf Mag/in" (F. C. Law Commemoration 
Volume}. . 
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India by Samba, son of Kisna’®. The Rigvedic aryans hated 
the Magadhanas and placed a ban on the country because they 
could not bring them to their mode of living. The sage, 
Sutantara, had in mind these Vratyas, when he said that those 
who had given up the worship of Ag^ were unhappy'^®. Dr. 
S. C. Sarkar’’ takes Vratyas to be the easterners and “non- 
Ailas" (non-aryans) and, following Winternitz, he says— 
“Vratyas were neither wandering Sadhus, nor Saiva mendicants, 
but certain tribes, living outside the pale of Brahmanism”. 
The Vratya was synonymous with a Magadhan. The Vratya 
occupied Magadha or the PrSchya was an area assigned by 
tradition to a stock different from the MSnavas and AihsP^ 

In the Buddhist sources, we find Magadha as a country 
of the residence of a tribe of Khattiya called Magadhif^. 
According to Buddhaghosh, there were many fanciful expla¬ 
nations of the word 'Afflgadfej®®*. The Magadhabfmstt was 
regarded as the speech of the Ariyons^^, spread all over Niraya, 
among lower animals, petas, human and Devos®*. The people 
of Anga and Magadha were in the habit of holding a great 
annual sacrifice to MahSbrahnm in which a fire was kindled 
with sixty cartload of firewoods. They held the view®® that it 
would bring a thousandfold reward. It was a sacred place 
for the Buddhists. In this connection it may be pointed out 


?5. PIHC. y-'Oti%in af Magadha' by L. B. Kenyj Cf -MASI-Al 
"Vraija and rati” by R. P. Chanda. 

76. jsoay—xxiv-Pt, s pp. lor-a. 

77. S, C. Sarkar ‘Same aspects of social histaiy m CL M.L-P, 2ff. H. P. 

^Sttrl regardi the concluuton of Father Herat as ridiculous. 

78. S. C. Sarkar-Op. C*. PP. 41, 46. 

79. G. P. Malalaiekbar—Dird'oiiaty tf Psii proper 

80. Smtasiipata Comm. 1. ISS ff. 

81. SanuMopnsZdika < 4 volt. PTS } 1. 256. 

82. Smatokana-Vitudiid ( PTS ) *87 ff. 

88 . SamantopasaJUa 1.268. 


PP. 403-4. 
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here that the noblest truths, aims and ways are indicated by 
the adjective arya in the Buddhist scriptures. The new religion, 
founded by the Buddha looked to that branch of non-orthodox 
tradition, which was not penetrated by the BrShmanas, inspite 
of Atharvaveda's VrWyaka^am. 

From the term ‘Brahmabandhu' applied to the Magadhan 
BrAhmanas, who associated themselves.with Vritya ceremonies, 
we can see how the Vratyas were distinguished. The great 
VrStya tribe is that of the Lichchavis, mentioned with respect 
by the Jainas and the early Buddhists, who maintained their 
social position down to the Gupta period ( C. 320 A. D.). 
Manu calls the Lichchavis Vratya-kshatriyas^ They were 
known to the Buddhists as Ve^jis or wanderers. Patahjali, on 
P&mni (5. 2. 21 ), has shown that any tribal organisation 
outside the Br^manical ritual could be called Vratya. ^rabha 
is called Pi^ibahdhu without the forceful contempt that goes 
with Brahmabandhu. The Vritya Gfhapati was probably the 
tribal chief with usual priestly functions. If we accept the 
derivation of Vritya from Vrata ( as done by Patanjali), it 
would not be unfair to equate them (the Vratyas ) with the 
Vajjis of eastern India. By the time of the Vajjis, the wande¬ 
ring habits had come to an end though they maintained a 
good deal of tribal element like the supreme power in oli¬ 
garchic assembly. Since the Mallas and the Lichchavis had 

84. Mamswrli-X. 20, 21, 22, 2S; 11. S9, 40; Xt. 62. B. C Law 
ii or opinion that Mantt’i theory about the Lichchavii is un¬ 
warranted. Ct—Tribes in Aneitnt /ndfa—P. 301. S. C. VidyXbhuian 

says “Lichcfatrvis were of penian origin.some of hU (Darius’s) 

Persian subjects in Niaibis ( off Herat } ( identihed by him 
with JVisAdi of Manu ) itnmlgrated to India and having found 
the Punjab over-populated by the orthodox BrSbmins came 
down as far as Magadha which was at that time Urgely in¬ 
habited by the Vratyas.” M-XXXVII ( 1007 ) P, 79; Cf. 
R. C. Majumdar—Csr^sMt* UJt in mmitnt /atfa—P. 816-18 
( about the Samgha ); R. K. Cboudhary-ftmi}; ffsstacr qf Bihar; 
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oligarchical constitution with a nomadic past, th«^ were 
termed as VrStyas by Manu and accepted by others as such. 
The Mahsparimwannasutta is specific on the point that the 
Buddhist Samgha was derived from the Lichcbavis. Buddha 
succeeded in making the surviving free tribes of his time the 
model for his Samgha to be illusory substitutes for what was 
being systematically annihilated in reality. The Samgha 
represented the ideal substitute far the vanished realities. The 
tented nomads ( or the third caste ) of Megasthenes were pro¬ 
bably the surviving Vritya tribes comingling with the contem¬ 
porary society. 

The VrStyas had no Brahmanical discipline but after some 
time they developed their own institutions, e. g., the Sskyas 
and the Mallas in northern Oudh, Lichchavis and Videhas in 
north Bihar, Ahgas in the east, KSsi on the west and Bfirha- 
darathas in the centre. The eariy Vrityas might have formed 
only one class but we find that, later on, they were divided 
as Vratya Brahmaoa, Vratya K§hatriya, and Vratya VaMya’ 
By the time of Manu, they seem to have been mixed up with 
different elements^®. 


8f. Manu-x. 20—i 

X. 21—ftuTntpntJn i 

w =q: ii 

X. 22—nspqiq i 

sraSI «tq ^11 

X. 23—Irsn g qittmgtisqraw tq ^ i 
spmai ^ qq: wtqtr tq ■q n 
II, so—sra: aref flqisBietq i 

EiPNt qfff'*! wtqi qqswnq n 

Also Cf —”Tke Stnrtis and thtir muleoks aad idtals'’ by T. Venkatra- 

maniSstrt in the Cultural Htritage ^ India-Vol 1 (old Edition ) 
C^—Kautil^-a—trqoifg q WW; ( qofqfq ) qqftmi^qlqRtl 

qitqnffir wg^m:; also bds i.s, i6, i6. 
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1. Vrfttya BrShmana produces— 

( a ) Bhurjakanjaka ( abode not known )®®. 

( b ) Avantya (Living in the south-west). 

( c ) Vatadhana ( Living in the north-west). 

( d ) Pushpagudha \ ( Abode not known ) Buhler 
( e ) ^aikha i calls them spies and sorcerers. 

2. VrStyakshatriya produces— 

( a ) Nata®’ i 

( b ) Karana®® Malla& the Lichchavi®'. 

( c) Khasa®® 

( d ) Dravida®® * 

3. Vratya Vai^ya produces— 

( a ) Sudhanvaoharya 1 We have no definite koo* 
( b ) Karush®® I wledge about their abode or 

( c) Vijanma [ occupation. Buhler holds that 

(d 1 Maitra all these names denoted 

( e) Satvata ' nations. 


86. Der Vr3tya—V. 224 ff; Cf. SBB—XXV. 406 
Cf. YSdavaprakaia— VaiJajmhti —JIRnuragtlW 
( cr, KautUya, Ek. 1, 11.12; Xtl. 2. ) 

87 and 88. VrStya V. 225. 

“Die Nata und Karana, die Taazer und Gehi Ifrn, treiben nach 
GovtndaiSja, der sicb auf Usanaa beruft, ala Gewcrbe apionage 
(). 'Wirerinnernuns bier an die liate der Ketzer. 
aua Maiti^ySna up. VII. 8-10, wo unter den heiligen-'Feraonen 
Wahraager, Tanzer, Gemietete, im Fiiratendienat Erniedrigte 
auftreten, ganz wie bier, wo Tanzer und Gebilfen apionierend 
ala VrStya umhetziehen. 

89-90. Ibid—226 .gewiaae Volkerreate der kbaaa and Dravida 

im Nordindiem die genannten Funktionen auageiilet Zu baben 

.»o wie etwa der Baidc alao MSgadha Zur Kaatc geatem- 

plet wurde. 

91. Cf. V. A. Smith—£<»r(y Histmy a/Znrfia*—SS, 296 ff; 

26, 368; SBE XXll, XI, 226; Mafttoagga—V7, 30, 31. 

92. KSniaba ia the name of a country between Krdala and VIdeha 
—Cf. Jtamaj/aM I. 71. 
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SchSryas are still the temple priests to the lower orders of 
Hindus in Nepal. We learn from the Vajqymti that the 
Lichchavis were Vrhtya K$hatriyas. It was probably on account 
of the Kshatrabandhavas or the Vritya Sisunlgas that Magadha 
began the imperial tradition. In the east, originally the country 
of the Vratyas, Soman was held in great reverence and the 
Snmavedinas were more inSuentiaL The deities, mentioned in 
the Arthaiastra, are not all vedic. It is strange that inspite 
of its being a despised place, Magadha was the home and 
settlement of Rsis like Chyavana. Dadhichi and Vatsa. S&stri 
thinks that they most probably belonged to the converted 
Vratyas'-*'^. The Vatsayanas, in the MatsyapurSaa, were closely 
allied to Kau^itaka who was undoubtedly a Vratya. 

The term “Magadhas” is decidedly a Jana or a tribe®*. 
Magadha is identified with the VrEtya®® The Magadhas in 
the AV ( V. 22. 14 ) denoted a tribe, not friendly to the Vedic 
Aryans. The Magadhas were neither BrShmanas nor Sfldras®® 
and they are to be sacrificed in the Purusamedha to God 
Atikrustha ( Loudnoise )®’. MEgadha is said to be a friend 
( Mitra) of the Vratya. VrEtyas and MEgadhas are thus 
intimately connected. Kaufitaki had a close connection with 
Magadha®®. According to the PB,®® Kau£itaka, son of Bama- 
sravah, was a Grhapati of the VrStya. He was an old Vrfitya 
who lost his virility. He performed the VrEtyastoma with 
others, but there was some defect in the arrangement of the 

93. ML-V. 76; Of CH7-I. 124—“.some at leaat of the VrStyai 

were considered to be dwellers in Magadha.”-; Cf. Dtr-Vra(]fa 
122-23. 

94. BD5-1.2.13; BS'J-20.13; AS5-22.6.18; HSS-17.6 Z^^MG- 
66.653. 

96. dK-XV. 2.14. 

96. KS-XXX. 22. 

97. Ibid XXX. 5.22. 

98. Xd-VII. 13. 

99. PB-XViU 4.3 and Cmminnuy- 
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stomas, and so Lu^iikapi, son of Kharagala, cursed him by 
saying that Kautitakis will not prosper. According to. Dayana, 
Kaniitaka was the seer of one of the iskhss of Rigveda. 
Another Gflopcai, known to us, is Dyutana, the worshipper of 
the Marutas. 

Eastern India was the principal resort of the heretical 
Vr£tyas. s^y^ Vipatlia or the rough cart 

is the ‘prachySrathe^ or eastern chariot. On this authority, 
we can assume that even the vehicle of the vritya was asso¬ 
ciated with the east and hence their association with Magadha, 
in no way, can be rejected. Sisunagas are called Kshatra- 
bahdhu in the PurSnas and it signifies^®® that they were VrStyas. 
Their dress conforms to one prescribed for the Vr§tyas in the 
iSrautaitairas. The Indo-aryan culture is itself a synthetic 
product and some of its attributes have been ascribed to the 
VrStyas of Magadha. In some quarters it has rightly been 
held that the upanishadas and the PiirWfas were either produced 
in the VrStya region cr have been greatly influenced by the 
Vritya sources. The synthesis was, nodoubt, brought about 
in Magadha. Even the Atharvaveda is said to have originated 
in the Vratya land of Magadha and we find therein a reference 
to malarial fever. It was after a good deal of struggle that 
the AV came to be recognised as a fourth Veda’®\ 

100. See Dlacunion in the following pages. 

101. Atharvaveda is called sJler particular priest— 

( a ) Atharvaaahgirasah—TB. III. 12, 9.1; PB XVI. 10.10; SB- 
XVI. 10.10. 

{h)Bhrpim^fasah—Kmiika6Z,Z;9i:.2-*; li7, 26; 130,6; 

GopatAaB, 1.1.39; 2.18; 3.1.2.4; AV-V. 19.1,2. 

( c ) jr.rtwsda—JB. XIV. 8-14, 1-4; Brh. Upn V. 18.1-4; 

Praiaepnishada —11.6. 

( d ) Brahmaoeda—SCS-i,l6, 3. 

While Atharvana designates sacerdotal occupation, Angirasa 
is the name of a family. In the Rigeeda, the Anginsas are 
referred as a group in their collectivity, living colleetive life 
of pre-class society ( BF—X. 62 ). 
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The iatellectual pre-eminence of the Vratyas is exhibited 
in their taste for theosophic and cosmogonic speculations, 
and in many respects they seem to be Uitellectually superior. 
According to the Vdyogaparva ( 108, 13) Rfi Vasijtha was 
born and met his death in eastern India. The KalpaiOtras 
tend to show that the Vratyas were a respected personage withal 
differing from the followers of the orthodox Vedic church. 
The Vratyas seem to have belonged to Magadha though they 
might have moved in all directions. They had unlimited scope 
for expansion in the east, as in the north they were bounded 
by the Himalayas and in the south by the Vindhyas. The avai¬ 
lable materials at our disposal enable us to state that Magadha 
was the cradle of the VrStya culture. They played an impor¬ 
tant part in the cultural history of eastern India as the follow¬ 
ing pages would show. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CULT OF THE VRATYAS 

1 

Since the Vratyas represented a definite cultural niilieu of 
eastern Indu with Migadhi as the centre, they also developed 
an independent cult of their own which 
TIk Cult of IS marked by its individuality and sobriety 
tht Vm\as of expression A study of their cult is bojnd 
to throw a flood of lieht on the contempo 
rary religious-cum cultural trend Their system was no 
doubt unique It is fully represented in the Atkanaveda nd 
later liiertture D R Bhindatkit has tried to prove its 
connection with the Inlus civilisaton Indicttions to the 
existence of pre nryan cults in the R^uda ire not lickn? 
Besides i reference to the Siswna diuih we uet referen e t) 
three more gods ii’ Yatudhana iVamim) the fema e ( Sir ) 
and AfEradevav with bent necks (probably i(rttikcya o[ the 
proto ndiins’) This tr/of probibly rcleis to the divine 
mad of the Kratinr or the prt aryans The tne sacrifi''“ vis 
not known to the pre iryans It w is introd i ed by the aryans 
From the KauUtal i Upanishad (II 5 ) we learn that the 
ancients did not perform the Agmhotra a Rgvedic stcrificc 
daily performed by the Brahmanas before sunrise Possib 
ly the pre aryans did not even know its name* The Vraty is 
h id no such cult of fire sacrifice as will be evident from their 
system The VrStyas had i cult decidedly different from the 
orthodox aryans 

In the AP ( YK 1 1 ) , we find the Vratya as the benefactor 
of human so lety or as one who does good to a large number 
of people Sampurnaninda has identified the Vrfitya with 

1 Heias T*' On on ladtatt philtsfphj and a ettum 

2 i« XV 1 1 Va g rrsTT'-pi Hire ft 
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"ParmMjna” *. The most scientific explanation of the above 
Sakta seems to be that the Vrityas, as benefactors, moved and 
preached in all directions. The Vratyas are associated with the 
Rudra-Stva cult. In the intervening period between the time 
of the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda, the eight martis of Siva 
assumed a complete form. In the AV*, 'f/t find eight ntartis 
of Siva except BhTma. According to R. G. Bhandarkar®, 
the gods made Bhava, the archer, the protector of the Vratyas 
or outcastes, in the intermediate space of eastern regions, 
Sarva of the southern region, Pa^upati of the western region, 
Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the upper region 
and ISana of all the intermediate regions. The Vratya induced 
the creator to look within himself and he saw *Suvarm' or 
brilliance. That brilliance increased and grew up and it 
became I^ana, it became Mahadeva, it became Ekvratya or 
the totality of Vratya community*. 

The Ekvrutya has been considered as the supreme being of 
the Universe. The EkvrStya became Mahadeva ; gained the 
lordship of gods and became the chief Vratya. He roused 
Prajapati to action. His belly is dark-blue and his back is red. 
“ With dark-blue he envelopes a detested rival, with red he 
pierces the man who hates him, so the theologians say.”'^ The 
conception of Mahadeva is definitely a pre-aryan mythology. 
We have a reference to Siva in the Indus valley civilisation as 
the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe.® Siva 

3. VfSijia ka^am-P. 2 

4. AV. XV. 6. 1-7 ( Whitney'* tnmltfion-HOS-Vm ) 

6. Saimm-Vaimamsm ei«.-P.106 

6. y^^B-XVII. 22; cT HOS-Vlll. 778-70; Griffith, op. dt 180-90. 

7. AV. XV. 1. Cf. 27th. snkta of the 18th. kha^a of the AV 
( Paiptjalapada recenaion ); HOS-Vlll. 778; SampUr^aanda- 
op. cit. p. 6. 

tfli i «i3u(?)^r i (tr) ? ii^n 

ikwi 

8. Heraa-Rttigiotu ef the Maheajedare people oeterding te inserip'ions-' 
JBU-V-Pl.l.PPl-20. 
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hts also been called the god of nomad VrJtya or spirit of 
Vr&tya. R. Kimura holds that the VrStyas or the outlandish 
aryans took the nfUrtls of &va and engrafted them on their 
god in order to heighten his glory®. He is of opinion diat 
since the VrStyas fought against the Vedic aryans, they took 
Siva as their leader. Siva is said to belong to the NijSdas 
and also connected with VrStya. Siva, though a pre-aryan 
god, finds indirect mention in the Vedas in the shape of 
Rudra. More important is the close association of Aiura 
wth Rudra or Siva^®. It is clearly distinguishable from the 
rest of aryan gods. Rudra is a foremost physician^^. His 
medical virtues are connected with water. When Prajapati 
committed incest with his daughter, Rudra, as Bhmapati, tore 
him to pieces. He is a higher personage than VLsnu, The 
memory of the earliest epoch survives in Siva as one of the 
post-Vedic <ri«i<y-itself an outcome of an amalgam of con¬ 
tending forces'^. 


9. R. Kimura-it HUttrieal Study uf the terms ef ffinayUna and 
Afahay3M-P, 32. 

10. RK. V. 42, 11 

11. /»M-n.83, 4. 

12. Baner ji-Saitri-»f. rit, P. 18. 

Der Vrafya-V. 297 ff. ; P. 306 for 

Eioraiya, Hauer >ay»- “ In dem angezogenen-Teat ertcbient er 
ofTcniichtlitch all der obente der fainunlischen VrStya, der 
leine einzige wiirde den aoderen gegenuber eifenUchtlg biitet... 
Der EkvrStya lit folgolich nicht die einfache Vergottlichung 
einei oberlten Vraiya ... ... ... ( P, 306 ). 

P. 308 ‘Und dau dieier ElcvrStya kein andeter lit all Rudra- 
Mahsdeva, der GrOMgott der nicbl-orthodoxen Religloiltat, 
beweisi der feierliche Hymnua auf den ur-Vr5tya AV. XV. 1.” 
314—"Es icbeiat, dan in der Religion der VrStya Kult des 
EkvrStya cine ganz zrncrale nelle elnnbm und dais bier vor 
allem die Ineinnet—Zung von gottlicher Urmacht mit,, dem 
Utacher Voi 


wotden War. 
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Rudra is essentially a moantain deity, wearing braided 
hair, whose colour is brown and red. He is clothed in sldn. 
He is an archer, fierce, destructive like a tetrilde beast, a 
malevolent destroyer. In Rudra, there have combined the 
forms of different but kindred gods. A reference to the cuH 
of Rudra by the Vrdtya has been seen as the explanation of 
the curious Vritya - hymn of the AV. and of the ceremonies 
which are used for the introduction into the Vedic reli^on of 
the non-Brihmanical aryans^^. Charpentier believed that the 
VrStyas were adherents of Rudra-Siva^* and they seem to 
have been the worshippers of Siva“. The chief gods of the 
Vrityas were Rudra, I^ana and Mahadeva, who formed the 
trinity and were only the various manifestations of the Ek- 
vratya. The conception of the Ekvratya suggests that the 
Vratyas were Eketvaravndins. Hauer is of opinion that the 
Vratyas were definitely more prominent in their days than their 
aryan counterpart. He further believes that the BrBhmana 

13. HOS-XXXl. 1*7; The Brhaddtoatt ( of ^auMbt ) pteiei^ the 

following hymns about Rudra— 

BD 1 . JTspmRT 

spi: 

?VTfir: 

V. 7—sfrorra fRf ^i“il jftgtfl »i»r: 

VIII. 129 <ia snnw 

pRT&sv ^frarr nt i 

14. For Rudra—Cf. XF—XI. 2.1, 8, 7, 11, 13, 14: 18,21-28; 

XI. 6.9; XVIII. 1.40; XIX. 10.6; 66.8; XX. 138.9; XIX. 

18.3; 11.4; 9.11. 

18. ^rikamba &Utt{—Pnt0-Mk RtU^ PP. 7-9; 88-*90. 

He believes that the ViStyas beloegied to the Vidiya clask TbU 

theory is his own figment ^imagiaatlosi. 
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ncotd keepers have intentionally destroyed the sources of 
Vratya history”. The followers of the Rudra cult were 
generally regarded irreligious in those days and that is why 
the VrStyas have been called ii religious. The Ekvr&tya seems 
to imbibe all the chief characteristics of Rudra. 

The Atharvan hymns suggest the presence of a Siva cult 
among the Vratyas and certainly a cult quite different from 
that presented by the Vedic world. S. K. Chatterjee hold$ 
that the extravagant respect paid to the Vratya in these poems 
either shows the hands of the followers of the Vrltya cult 
themselves or they are the works of the Vedic aryans who felt 
fascinated by the Vratyas with their non-midland practices, 
and perhaps by their wild mysticism, for the AV hymns are 
highly mystic in this connection’’. At another place, he says: 
“ This (the PaurUnika tradition ) was later on aryanised” {lndo~ 
Aryan and Hindi-?. 52). Charpentier sees in them the pre¬ 
cursor of the Saivites of to-day'« Rudra is the protector of 
VrStya in all quarters. The Rudra-Siva had a close connection 
with the VrStya’® and also with the strugglers in the forest. 
D. R. Bhandarkar believes that the Ekvratya later on developed 
into Siva®*. The Ekvratya was infused with a serenity and 

16. BA-V. 1S; JB—2.222; Jdm. mfm. 3.21 Praimpmishad—ll.l 1. 

Cf. LaknnaM JtuM —VaUika SanskriUKS VikOso”, P. 149, 

^ jRf t ^ ^ ^ 1= 1 

^ 

^ wrsHpr rfhi i ^ ^ 

I;nr3^^^ 1 1 

KTPPift 

wnj 

17. -S.K. Chatterjee-Orl^ ./ Bengali Lnnguage-1. A7, 

Cf. R. G. Bhaadarkar, Celletted wrks, IV. 14 ». 

18. JKdS ( 1918 ), P. IS 8 

1*. BbmBdarkat.CaUwMtMfti, IV. lar-re 

20 . SAJC, tv. 40-48 
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loftiness that is unparalleled in our religion. Pumicalt or 
harlot, associated with the Ekvratya, was replaced by Sraddhs 
or faith. Msgadha (magi priest? ) was substituted by Mitra. 
Knowledge became his garments, day and night his cap and 
hair, and M&tari^va and Pavamina were connected with him 
as the horses of his chariots. He became a great Tapaivi 
and practised penance for one year and as a result thereof, 
the $aiva system underwent a complete metamorphosis.^^ 
Vedic Rudra has few common characteristics of iSiva*^. 
The process of assimilation probably began at the end of the 
Rgvsdic period. It seems that a successful attempt was made 
during the period of the Satantdriya whose evidence is im¬ 
portant in connection with the study of the Rudra cult®®. The 
$atarudrlya is taken to be a non-aryan document wherein an 
attempt has been made to aryanise Siva. It refers to two 
different qualities of Rudra - fierce and benign. Rudra is 
also called Siva. In the AV, Rudra has a higher status. 
Bkava and Sarva are called Bhotapati ( Lord of spirits ) and 
lord of beasts respectively®*. Kine, horse, goat, men and 
sheep are marked off as belonging to PaSupati®*. To Ugra, 

21 . 

sr«Rf{ fihSrTfbdPi: l *"••• ^ 

I A slightly difiereat resdiag of the text hu been 
suggested by Buddhspralcasa in the ABORI, XXX. 212. 

Cf. Der Vratyas, P. 142. 

22. Venkatanmmaiyya, RudrvSiee, FP. 27-31. He finds out 
rimiUrities between Rudra ft Asura 

2S. FJ-'ch«pter-ia(af«idi'()w and Ttyambaka, Cf, Taiu. Sonih.-“W. 6.1, 
Of. Lnktfamxnn Joshi, op. cit. P.167-^^^ ^ 

tmr arlf^ ^ $ ^jrit «Rr 3 % 5 i ^ 

% t I (sttwrtt) win (fSiwSt sots 

sr^POT tWT ?i«r ^ 

tRtli t-i” 


24. AP~XI. 2*1 
26. ItU. XI 2. 9 
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Hie belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, the 

earth and the wide atmosphere, and that which has the spirit 
and tveathes on the earth*®. Bhava is addressed as RSjan.-'^ 
Other names of Rudra are SadSiiva, feana, Mahddeva and 
Paiupati etc. We have the following manifestations of the 
Ekwatya in the AV ( HOS ) - XV. V. 

V. I-—¥or him, they made the archer Bhava attendant 
( from the eastern quarter). Griffith says—“lana is one of the 
older names of Rudra” ( Op. Cit - P, 189 ). 

XV. V. 2—For him they made the archer Sarva attendant 
( from the southern quarter). 

XV. V. 3—For him they made the archer Paiupati attendant 
( from the western quarter ). ( Rudra is also taken as lord of 
beasts, cf. Ibui-XI. 6 9). 

XV. V.4-¥ot him they made the archer the formidable god 
attendant (from northern quarter). ( Vgram Devam or the 
awful god. According to Muir, Rudra is meant here). 

i’K. F. 5-For him they made the archer Rudra attendant 
( from the fixed quarter ). 

XV. V. 6—For him they made the archer Mahfideva attend* 
ant ( from the upward quarter ). 

XV. V. 7—For him they made the* archer IStna attendant 
(from all intermediate directions ). 


26. rw.y/. 2.10 

27. nu XL 6. #-I« the of tbe he bee been deKri- 

W » the f..her of the h« i«ed called 

(ilK-f'. d2. n ). He U .bo cited ^ & Jinna 

( LfV X. 92.9 ). H. i. .bo leraed u 'tf„. ^ Hi, 

heme chatMtee it evident from the foUonring 
2. 26-nJ^?twwi ^ Wn ni 
vi5W?rwi 

SB9. 1. 1.^ ^ ^ 
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There is a reference to a coudi sad headgear ia coanection 
with the Ekvratya and D. R. Bhaodarkar believes that 
of the VrStya is the same as those found on the Indus Beals3^ 
The AV refers to an ‘ Aniaradeia' from which the Vratya 
goes to all directions. The Ekvratya is everywheie. The east 
gave him Bhava, the south Sarva, the west Paiupati, the north 
Ugra, the Dhruva (fixed quarter) itudra, the upper Uahadeva 
and the Antaradeia liana. But their principal resort was the 
eastern quarter as is evident from the AV and the PB, With 
the spread of aryantsm, probably more converts from the 
Vrityas were brought in and there was a merger between the 
two. Assuming Siva as the Ekvrfttya of the Vratya pantheon, 
we may revert to the Puranas for more illustrations. Siva is 
said to have passed through the stages of a recognised human 
existence-*. Both the SB and the $atarudriya describe Siva as 
Kirttivasas^*^ ( wearer of skin garment). Siva is said to be a 
bearer of Kapala ( Kap&Iin of the Pur&nas ). He is depicted 
as a yogin and an ascetic. The Skandapufthfa preserves a 
tradition that there are eleven crores oT Gam ofSiva*^ We 
have a reference to eleven Rudras. Siva is represented with 
eleven armlets on the Indus seals. This number seems to have 
attained a sanctity of its own and with the amalgamation of 
the Rudra - Siva, this sacred number of eleven was ascribed to 
Rudra. We learn from the MBH that Rudra was the son of 
Tvasfr. Rudra had eleven names®*. 

28. SAtC, P. 41 ff. 

29. Moaiet Willianw—graAmc^m md Hitidtdsm, F. 78. For Pura^ 
tefereBce; cf my orticle, 'HirvtUal Sttts in tht Pnraitas’ in the 
ABORl ( 1967 ). 

30. SBE.-X.il. 443. Cf. "CUd 1b ikta”. The Anir 

iZsana Pana. »nd the Piwaw have 1008 Bame* of ^IVB. 

31. SiumdapuraM ( KBilkhenda ) - AdhySya • 33. 

32. Sant^wa 207.20-jyaUcapoda. AMrbuilugn. Vinfak/t, ROnta, 
Har», Babtrtfa. TiyamMa, Siirvkmrth Saritr^ JipaMa, PhAkX, 
andApar^itom We hove • geMokiKy of le the ffarkumia 
( 1. 1. 41 ff ), 
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Besides tlie description of the Ekvr&tya, there is also a hymn 
on Skaihbha^ which is rather an enunciation of the doctrine of 
the Liiiga. In this connection the mention of Ptimfcoii and 
MBgadha with Ekvriitya is important. In consonance with the 
system of polarisation prevalent among the VrStyas, the idea of 
destruction and fertility were brought together in the case of 
Unga also“. Traditionally Bsnalingas are found in different 
parts of the world. The Ga^aki (a river originating in 
Nep&l) supplies six varieties of Lihga stones which are called 
SivanSbha, Aghora, Sadyojsta, Vomadeva, Tatpurusa, and liSna, 
of which Aghora alone is unfit for worship^*. Since Pumicah 
is included in the list of victims at the Purusamedha^, it 
is held that she belonged to the pre>aryan cult. D. R. 
Bhandarkar identifies nude images of the Indus Valley with the 
Pumsedl. We have in the MBH a reference to the cult of 
iakti worship. The expression is like the Bhagalihgd^'^, Make- 
ivarlprajB^^,Matrik3s^\ and Bhagadeva*^* etc. Durgfi is said 
to have her perpetual abode in the Vindhya mountains*^ The 
demoness is said to have been worshipped by the Vr&tyas. 
According to the MBH, the Vrityas were spread over a wide 


33, For details, rf. - Murray • Rrligitys Thmtght anj lift in India, 

P. 827; cf. the Skandafarttm ( Avantlkha^a ) 1. 1. 32. 

Cf E4-I6-17“ft5«r W xir-:; Htg I fSf*r & 

KKtfhr Hrmtt tdin 5? ^ I ^ 

^ 4t(l '*Rr 5? 11 

34. Oppert, Original InhaUlaats af India, P, 382 fif. 

36 VS - XXX. 8. 

36. SAJC, P. 42 or. 

37. Aniiaisaaporsa, 68,3. 

38. /W, 46.217. 

38. iatiMpnma, tr. 1 ff. 

40, IhamtdUkapana, 43. 16. 


41. Vfrm^ ff. 
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area and included even the peoples of Vahlikas*^ (a). If this 
surmise of the MBH be accepted, there would be no 
difficulty in suggesting that they were the originators of 
the !Sakti worship. Hauer has shown how close are the parallels 
between some of the old sacrifices like those of the Mdtstvratas 
and many of the ceremonies which repel us in the Tarttra^^. 

The concept of Linga is closely associated with the idea of 
Skambha. The Skambha is “conceived as coextensive with 
the universe and comprehends in him the various parts of the 
material universe as also the abstract qualities, topas, faith*® 
etc.” G. N. Rao suggests that the non-aryan worshippers of 
Phallus might have based the identity of the JJnga with 
Skambha^*. The idea of Skambha can be traced to the 
?gvedfl*®. Skambha has been clearly explained in the Aihar- 


41. (a) KefMpana, 46.6-8 

snPm« u 

•rrfww 8^ ’fsiT ' 

II 

ftini 

^Sn^iroa. 68.13-14. 

tPRRTirfhu! wr vfiv 

For other details—cf. diuiaxoas, 38. 22-23; 38.17; ^iVt^orsa65.18- 
22; 188.6. Tl^fSasall^s, 101.66; Mom, VIII. 413-416; 
X. 47-62. 

42. J. W. Hauer, X»*r-Fi«jNi, P. 246 ff. "JWs Frt/jw und das 

MahavrMa” Cf. Fayae, 'TIu Satin’, P. 63. The Mahavrua 
is a part of the ceremoay of the Ganmvnt, 

41. G. N. Rao, EUmnlt rf Hindu Itmutnpiv, U-PL. II-^.106'6. 

44. 

48. IX. 61.16; IX. 74,2; IX. 86<46. 
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yeie^. Ska/hbha is distinct from Prajapati. The thirty-three 
gods ate comprehended in him. The gods who form part of 
him do him homage. It is believed that Skambha in the begin- 
ing died forth the gold ( fura^ya ) out of which Hiratyagcnrbha 
arose. The story of the appearance of Siva as a blazing pillar 
is to be traced to Skambha of the AV. By the time of the 
MahuMmrata, Uhga had come to be regarded as the symbol of 
Rudra or Mahideva*^. Rudra is revealed by his Lihga 
(SndihgavirbhBta). Aivatthama worshipped the Lihga of 
Rudra in successive ages. 

The worship of the Uhga was an esoteric development of the 
Rudra cult with a special signiflcance. It is very difficult to 
say whether the cult of Uhga had an independent develop¬ 
ment. In that case it might have been assimilated with Rudra 
cult later on. The Brhaddevatu ( HI. 110) preserves a tradition 
referring to the occurrence of the name Lihgst*^. We can see 
the emergence of ascetic Rudra through the Satarudriya 
and Vratya hymns. The $vetBsvataropanlsad (IV. II, V, 2) 
represents the furthest point in the development of the idea of 


46. Ay, X r.96— 

srf^s vf^Ts i 

Btahmt hu been identified with SkafMia. Ct. AV, 10. 8. 1; 16; 
Brahma 2.4.43i AV. 10.2.32; 10. 7.38; PaippalUa sImuJ, 
8.9 

One of the functioni of the Skamhha ii to beget Hiran^gariha or 
Paranapunifa, the god of ptoduetion. 

47. Auuiajanaparva, Chapter 17. Bnthma, ViSnu and Indm wo„hip 

of Mshej'vara, 

48. BD-III.Ho 

iig sf i 

msi ff^i: II 

rfJ.N.a.«e,je.-«ThapAa//ir«„««,,, 

/adia —JISOA ( JbK-md ). 
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Rudra •> ^iva The BrhaddhamapufS^ says that Prakrti in 
the form of putrid corpse approached T^nasapurusa ^iva, 
absorbed in meditation in the primal waters. Siva caught hold 
of the corpse and seated himself on its breast realising in a 
moment that the 2)evi in the form of corpse became a 
yoni. After having planted the lAfiga in the Tfik^pama- 
^ala he dived into the water for creating Msheivatlpriya. 
( cf. Brhaddharmapuratfa - Madhyamakhan^a - chapter I ). 
We get simil&r description with some variations in the MBS. 
There is a different account in the SaurapurUm and that tallies 
with the account in the Brahtrtandapuram. 

The various incarnations of ^iva are mentioned in the 
Vayupurdtia ( chap. 23 ), LingapufSm { chap. 24 ); iSivtqntrUna 
( VSyavfya - Samhita II, chap. 10 ) and in the last chapter of 
the first part of the RarmapurOpa. The LingapurO^ makes in 
this connection particular mention of P3£upata vrata and 
declares its superiority to Ssmkhya or the PaficAorStra discipline. 
In the description of the MahSvrata rite of the PB®® ( which is 
later than the JB ), we come across a barbaric rite based on 
animistic views, that an inhabitant of Magadha and a courtesan 
should copulate. This rite is ordained in the but it does 
not occur in the PB. SSl^^ points out that the practice of this 
kind is obsolete. In the PB. we note a certain inconsistency. 
Where the JB has liSnadeva or Rudra, the PB has ViSvedeva. 

49. For Rudra—wBe-RV-lAl*. 10; II.SS.O.lOj 11.33.2.12; 1, 

114.0; 1.114.4.3; 1I.S3.7; VI. 40.10; Vll.46,2; XVI. 
20.21; AV-U.2.22; VI.0.2; X1.22.n; IV.28.4; XI.2.30. 

He is Oerce and wrathful god in the RV, a healer and protector 
of cattle. There is a different picture of Rudra in the AV 
and the VS. 

60. PB { Calland ), Introduction XX. 

61. JB, 11.404. 

82. SSS, XVJI, 6. 2, ; Some prescriptions^ the J0, II, 113 are 
not found in PB, XIX. 13 and they are the moat barbaric ones. 
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But the Sman, by means of which PrajSpati, through this 
deity, seeks to retain the cattle, is in both the texts of the 
marglyava, the Saman that, elsewhere in PB (X/P. 9.12) is 
btought in connection with the Rudra. The name Rudra is 
avoided in the PB ( XIV. 9.12 ). Rudra attained supremacy 
over both kinds of animal®®. The easternly region is the un¬ 
conquerable one of the chanters®*. There is a reference to 
peasantry, food and the nobility. The nobility is raised over 
the peasantry.®* 

The VrStyas have also been called Daiva - praja worshippers 
and favourites of gods. It is said th;it the gods of the Vratyas 
went to heaven and VrStyas became disspirited. They lived 
in temporary sojourn. The PS®® mentions one Buddha Sauna- 
‘yana as the SthSpati of Daiva VrStyas. Sayana renders Sthspati 
by yajnma but that is a guess based on the fact that Buddha - 

SaunSyana is there described as performing a sacriflce. 

all Daiva - VrStyas are described as performing the sacrifice 
*' with Buddha, the SthSpatiSthSpati can mean a chief or 
king. The Daiva • VrStyas are desbribed as sacrificing to the 
Devos ( gods), therefore they are not gods themselves (as 
understood by some scholars )®^. Calland interpets SthSpati 
as Grhapati. We shall discuss the details of this aspect later on. 

83. mTirgiyma SSmant are called the chants of Rudra. We have \n 
JB. 11. 264-*'The god addressed the mighty god”-Rudra; cf 
j4fl. III. 34, 3; PB VI. 2. 5 mentions 8 Vsrtii, 11 Rvdrai and 
12 Adilyas, 

64. PB~Vl. 6. 20. 

66. Ibid, Vl. 6. l.cf-5B, XIl. 7. 3. 20-Rudra is the ruler of cattle. 
VSmadevya is cattle. cf-Pfl, VII. 7. 16—we find gods dividing 
animals amongst themselves. 

66. XXIV. 18 referring to sixtyone day rites. 

67. PB. XVII. 1.1. anfhrsr jrrftti 

JTWf5R?f q# atsqPPT etc. Ssyaaa Sayi- 

ara; anr: i nicarr 

according to Ssyana meant JIlrtllH: Wpaf srW»T: 
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The details, with regard to the working of the institutions 
of the Vratyas, referred to in the AV and other allied literature, 
throw some light on the Vratya Order. It 

The Vrstya appears that the solemn vows were to be taken 
order by everybody who belonged to the cult of 
the Vrltya. The AV ( XV. 3 ) gives us the 
following information on this point 

AV - XV. 3. 7—He stood a year erect; the gods said to 
him :—Vratya, why now standest thou ? 

XV. 3. 2—Let them bring together Ssandi ( seat) for me. 

XV. 3. 3 —For that Vratya, they brought a seat. 

XV. 5. ■#—Both Brhat and Rathantara were two lengthwise 
pieces, both yajrayajniya and Vamadevya the two cross (pieces) 


In the AV ( XI. 3.16 ) the Brhat is the stirring spoon, the 
Rathantara, the laddie, Griffith ( op. cit. 187 ) explains it as 
foUovrs—* The Bchat. the Rathantara, the Adilyas and all the 
Gods followed him. That man is alienated from the Brhat 
who reviles the Vratya who possesses this knowledge. He, who 
hath this knowledge, becomes the beloved home of the Brhat, 

the Rathantara and the Adityas .” Saunaka says— “ the 

Gayatri, the Ekavim^a ( stom ), the Rathantara chant and the 
Vairaja chant, the ^adhyas and the Aptyas with the Vasus 
belong to the sphere of Agni*® ”—“ In it, the finest three seers 

I K. C. Ghatcopadbyaya take* earlier pre-]^gvedic 
conquerors of India as Daivas and VrOtjes, It is to Daua- 
Vmtyas that Prthu Vat^a put* several question* in the 
JaimtSya SaMlepatdshad; d CR, (May 1924 ); AIOC, 111. 
266flf. ; In the Jfl. II. 222, the VrUyas Insult VStyu & Ifena. 

68. BD,—1.116. These three groups ( ^hya, Aptya*. and Vasus ) 
take the place of the general statenent of the Jtirukfo ( V11.8 }, 
but none of these three groups belong* to the terrestrial region 
according to Raighantidia ( V, v. 6 ) 
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have declared their own power; how Rathantara chant and 
how the Bi'kat chanf^”. The above hymns make it clear, that 
host of gods were attendants of the Vratyas, solemn vows were 
his messengers and all his creatures his worshippers. The 
above - quoted AF hymns prove that the VrStya had attained a 
pre*eininent position as an ascetic. The Vrhtya was recognised 
to be treated with reverence by the people. Wherever he 
visited, he got due respect. There was no bar on bis stay any 
where since he was to be worshipped as deity. The AF 
describes the pre-eminent position of the Vrityas as follows*® 

** So let the king, to whose house the Vrltya, who possesses 
the knowledge, comes as a guest, honour him as superior to 
himself. So he doth not act against the interests of his princely 
rank or his kingdom ” ( Hos - Vlll. 783 ). The king should 
esteem the VrStya better. 

—" Thence arose sanctity.Aufrecht believes that 

" thence” here means "out of the Vraiya ”. 


wtwtt ^ m h 

09, liU, VIII. 78—DhatrT, SSvitrT, ViSM, ( meationed in each of 
the three stanu« of this hymn ) ni the source from which 
others ( VaslStha, BhSmdvSja } derived the Rathantara, the 
Rrhat and the Dharma. 

*Ri W I 

ef, Vratytka^am p. 14 s ?f =?ftfe*nai 

P. M—aq i«[% q 
*rR«igv^ t '^rf^WT5?t ^ ^ 

fipi i ^ 

** 48 ff. -Cl^ 

H iM-vSgi 1 ^qtfiJHquqq> qiq^^ ^ 
tWI Timr 5TI lfll% 1 also a. p. 46. 
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—“Sanciity enter Brhaspatl,it was said - ” ‘ hi ’ here 
refers to VrStya according to Aufrecht. 

—“ This fire is sanctity. Yonder Adityas is dominion ”— 
Griffith identifies fire with Brhaspati and Aditya with Indra. 

“ To him comes sanctity. ” 

The dsilication of the Vratya in more than one way is clear 
fro n the Vratyi hymns. We have to bear in mind here that 
personalistic theory of creation is not new to the AV but is 
narrated in the Vedic, Brahman c, and other literature. That 
is whv we find that sometimes the Vrntyadharma has been 
compared to the Brahmatjadharma (JB- II. 222 ). Vritya is 
also called F/.'fv’upuras'fl (/4K. XV-18 ) whose qualities areas 
follows 

(i) right eye — Aditya ( Sun ) 

(ii) left eye — Moon 

(iii) right ear — Fire 

(iv) left ear — Wind 

(v> Day and night — Nostrils 

(vi) Dili and Aditi — Two skull halves 

(vii) Head — year. 

With day is the Vratya westward, with the night eastward. 

The detailed description of the Vrdtya in the Ay i% remini¬ 
scent of the great tradition associated with the popular god 
Mahadeva. In the early Vedic period, Sisna - devas and Varna- 
devas were looked down by the orthodox aryans. The position 
gradually changed and the development of the Rudra-cult 
brought in its train an amalgam of the Rudra - $iva. This 
am,:V,am indicated a victory of the aboriginal popular god of 
the Indian people over the aryans. Even the ,S/i’fl/iBgas were 
accorded welcome and AfahUnSrSyanopanisfiad preserves a 
tradition about the various lingas^K The association of MahS- 

6l. VridhealUtga; H{ranjKitn>a, SuvaniUiaga, DtayUt^a, Bhaoaiihga, 
iarvaUhga, JvaitUinga, Itntal&ga, Paramatmalihga, iipalinga, Maitn- 
ycaS 5<i;nAt^3 indicatri that ^iva wotiblp began in the Vedi: 
period. 

4V. 
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deva with the Vritya is important. It seems that the early 
Vritya institution was a common whole, revered and reared up 
by the original inhabitants of India. These people had a 
definite deity of their own. The mystic glorification of the 
EkvrStya (l^ana, Mahadeva and Rudra ) is nothing but extra* 
vagant praise by those who had to struggle hard against the 
orthodox aryan cult. Had not this been the case, what was 
the necessity of casting flings on the Vratya, in unusually sar¬ 
castic and ironical terms and compiling books after books as 
late as the nineteenth century to prove their point of view. 
The Vratyas, it seems, after gaining victory over their rivals, 
got the XVth khanda of the AV compiled, by some of their 
representatives, simply for the glorification of their Order. We 
learn from the PuraMS ( Braknumda Puruna - Madhyabhaga - 
63.138 ff ) that Va^i?tha was inimical to the Vratyas. From the 
language of the AV it is evident the Vmyasuktas were not 
collected when the PB was composed. Kauiiiaki BrShmana is 
also later than the PB. The ( XV) is very near the classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit and contains the glorification of the Vratya. 

Migadha was the friend and adviser of the Vratya. The 
Seta ~ MSgadlui tradition was maintained in recent times by the 
Bhatas and ChSra^s. In connection with the purification cere¬ 
mony of the Vratyas, we have a reference to them as YaJamS- 
Soman was held in great reverence among the Vratyas®®. 
In the i4K ( XV ) we find seven of the eight mtlrtif of Siva, the 
eighth being added in the Kauiitaki and all these eight were 
consolidated in the SB. Siva’s connection with the eight forms 
is closer and intimate. Siva had no share in the Vedic 


cf BD—viii.'ai— 

swrr ft i 

—the deitiei here are indicated by their characteriatici (Z4iiga). 
62. BB—VI. 9.24 and XVII. 1, 7 Cmamtaiy. 

6». ML—66. 
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sacrifice®**. His admission into the Vedio pantheon pro¬ 
duced a great commotion typified in the Daksa-yajfla. The 
various gods of the non-aryans were nothing but the different 
manifestations of Sivaf TaitHrlya SamhifS 4. 5. 4. 1 ). The 
commotion, created by the Daksa-yajOa. was only natural 
because it was impossible for the hated ‘VrStya god’ to be 
included into the VrEtya pantheon without a struggle. An 
indirect reference in this respect is found in the AV, wherein 
it has been stated that if the Vrfttya goes as a guest to a Brah¬ 
man’s house, who is engaged in sacrifice, he should at 
once rise and ask the Vrltya to perform the sacrifice himself. 
If he declines, he should seek the permission of the Vr§tya to 
perfom it himself. 

It appears that the Bhfgu-Angirasas made a Veda of their 
own to expound their cult of the Ekvrfitya to develop their 
own order. That Veda was the AV or the Veda of Ekvratya. 
The details, in this regard, will come up for discussion in the 
next chapter. The TMB maintains a tradition how the gods 
outwitted the Asuras,®* “With the Asuras was the whole 

sacrifice.the God saw and took.” Gods, having expelled 

the Asuras, ascended the world of heaven.®* The reference 
to the VrStya, going as a guest to the sacrificing Brahma^,®® 
hints at the possibility that the Vritya originally belonged to 
a nonsacrificing race. This evidence is nothing more dian a 


63(ft}. Ttiere ii a Tcference to ^iv» wonbSp is Kautilya’s Arthar 
iSstra, ^iva worship in images probably developed near 
about the period. 

64. PB—VUI. 6.6. 

66. /itf-VIII. 9,16. 

66. AV —XV. 12.—Without the permiasicm of the VrStya, the 
Brshmasas should not sacrifice. This iudicates the pre-aryan 
characteristics of the VrStya. The aryans latroduced the 
fire sacrifices, which did not exist befete, in India. 
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support in favour of the complete deification of the Vrfitya and 
his order. 

There were four divisions of the VrStya. The Vratyas 
swelled in number by leaps and bounds. Their nomadic habits 
persisted which is evident from the TMB. Those belonging 
to the Vratya order were generally termed as “fallen" or 
“degraded." The main divisions were :— 

( 1 ) Hina or Libidinous—^The people deteriorated them¬ 
selves by staying in the Vrati settlement. They practised neither 
Brahmacharya nor persued agriculture or trade. They have 
been called Kanifthas among whom were the Arhantas and 
Yaudhas 

( 2 ) Goragirm—They were swallowers of poison and ate 
BrShmana’s food. They call good words bad. They used to 
strike the guiltless with a stick. Though no‘. initiated, they 
speak the speech of the initiated.*'* Hopkins characterises 

6r. M—XVII. 52-53; cf XVII. 1.2 “Those, who lead the 
life a joined group, arc drsticule, Irf; behind. For they 
neither practiae the study of the Veda nor do they plough or 
trade,” 

68. fiW—XVII. 1 . 0 ; cf XVIil. 24— 

d’fv't*! I On the authority of the PB, 
D. R. BhandSrkar thinks that this conception seems to have 
given rise to notion that Siva was a swallower of poison, on 
account of which he is designated as NiiaUntha 46); 

also ci-Baudhayana-XVll’i.. 47 
cf. Der Vraiya—pp. 156 IT. 

p. f SC—“Ich babe in meiner fruheren Deuiung der saitze 
die vermutung ausgesptochen, die Vratya sein witkliche 
Gifiesscr gewesen. So Konte Z. B. auch die stelle Taitt. Ar. 

1, 0, 3 gedeuiet werden. Heir werden bcim Bau des Feueral- 
tars angerufen. unter andcren Goitern : raimayas' cm deva 

garagirah.Femer gab es einen RSI, der aen Namen 

garagrmln tnig. 
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them as poison-eaters, thieves and taker of priests’ food. In 
the words of K. C. Chattopadhyaya—"They felt no scruples in 
snatching away the wealth of the Br&hmanas and women.” 
( CR—Mny 1924-p. 289 ). 

( 3 ) Samamcha Medhra —^They were those whose “Med- 
hra” hung low through control of passion. They were called 
Jyesthas, who resided in the Vr^i settlement and in the word; 
of A. P. Karmarkar practised Yoga.®® 

(4) Wnd/ra—Consisted of people who had become 
outcastes. 

The KSS'^'^ enables us to explain these technical terms. 
The has the following classification— 

( i) NirnUmh ( No. 4 of the above ) 

(ii) Kanistha and Hlnacharfi (No. 1 of the above 
classification ). 

( iii) Jyeslha ( No. 3 of the above classification 
(i) Ninditdh are those base persons charged ( by honour¬ 
able men ) of sins and excommunicated and they should per¬ 
form the rites of the second order.’* The PB’* says—“This 

cl JB—11. 83. Dn Vraijfa—pp, 164-66. 

p. 164—Wir muaitea daon Maehinen, daw die VrStya auf 
ihren Wanderungea offiziell an ketaeritchen Totenopfcra 
teilnahmea, aei vielleicbt logar voHzogen. 

68. PB—XVII. 41; Karmarkar—Op. CU. 26. 

70. The follovring texti have beea uied— 

( a ) Karkabha$ya of the KSS. ( abbreviated JTW ( k ) ) 

( b } KSiT edition of the KSS, 

71. rw-xxii. 4. 

71(a). KSS (k sfifirar;, 

cfm-viii. 6. 

72. There 11 a elight change in the reading of the KtoT aditlon 
teat. 

73. P.B.-XVII. 2.1. Them woidi have m»t yet been &Uy 
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rite should be performed by those who are base and censured, 
lead a Vratya life.” 

(ii) Kanistha—The youngers should perform the rites 
with the third order.’* According to the PB, “those, who 
being youngest, lead a Vratya life.” The Hinacharas are those 
who have -jiven up the Dvija rites’® or have been deprived of 
the Ssvitri. 

(iii) Jyesiha—The elders are entitled to the rites of the 
fourth order.’® The older persons having retired from the 

explained by the writen on the subject except Dr, Haurr in 
his Der VrStja —p. 149 ff. 

Dtr Kra/jia—160. SSyana explains it — 

Hlftrifl;, ( SSvana’s Cmmentary on the PB 

xvn. 2.1) 

M-xva. 2.4— ^e4 tToji#?! i 

D*r Vraya-p, 166. 

—“Und da lich der” grosite Obeliater, ( Winternitzens 
tJbeneiiung Von msainta tama ) as Kandidat fdr die VVurde 
des Grhapaii neben dem Hervorrangendsten in der Wiisen- 
•chaft.dem Vomehm sten an Ceburt oder den Reichsten 
gar eigen ausnimint, Wetden wir heir die Bedeutung “Besch- 
worer " als die einzig mogliche, sicher aU die dem Gesamt- 
bilde der ViXtya simigemasieesle annebmen. Denn Warum 
der grosite Obeltater” Zu jener hohen wiirde neben den 
andem berechtlgt aein soil, ist nicht ein Zusehen, Wahrend 
der grosite Zauberer under den Vrittya folgerichtig auch ihr 
VoTSteher betm opfer lein Kann. 

rs. M-xvii. S.4 sliftrer; i 

75. XSS—( KSsT edn. ) 

WWi: I Of iSS—VIII. «. 

26. XXII. 4. 6-r Kast edition has a slightly different tend* 

lag.; a—PB, xvn. 4. ». 
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act of procreation are known as Jyesthas Amongst the 
Hims, thers were Irhantas and Yaudkax. The Nidanasotrd'’^ 
refers to two kinds of Vrttyas—( a ) The Sirsudis and ( b ) the 
Aisikayavis. For the ^irsadls, he should apply or chant the 
ag^istoma Suman or satobrPiati verses. This is the opinion of 
Dhanu.'ijaya. These were known as the older ones. For the 
Aisikavavisis, he should chant it on prgsthabrhatl verses. 
Dhanafljaya defends the manner of the Kauiitakinas.^ ® All 
these are indicative of the fact that there were sects and 
divisions among the Vratyas, because we find that for all of 
them separate VrUiyastoma rites have been prescribed. D. R. 
Bhandarkar*'” is not wrong when he hints at the earliest origin 
of the caste-system in ancient India out of which the aryans, 
who had' no such division, built their own fabric of social 
system. 

From the above study, it is apparent that almost all the 
sects of Saivism were the products of the Vritya order. The 
division of the VrStyas, set forth above, confirms our point 
of view. The GSragiras, yati, PSsupatas, Kopalikas and others 
came into prominence with the spread of the Vrfitya culture. 
The later literary sources simply depict their darker side.®^ 
Even the later sources with regard to the Vratyas are coloured 


77. The KSsT tdn, has the following commentary on thii Sutras~~ 

^ ^ i5l4: 1 

7B. JfidSnasZtra — VI. 11 

73. JB — U. 226—“Now (be VrStyasttma of the AiiikapSvu, who 
had KuSitaka at their Grhapati, a tacrlhce of which the 
FavamSna lawa are tixtecB vened.’* 
cf. F5-XXIV. 18. 1 ( b }— *The VrZtyai had a lacrlbcUl 

Mssion with Buddha ai their StbSpati :.eoiuecrated them* 

■elve*.Varuna curied them.'* 

80. SAlC—p. 47. 

81. cf my article— 'HmtUtd Se4ts’ 
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With prejudice and we have to study them with due caution. 
The Vtatyas had their own distinctive mark.*® We have seen 
above that the Gamgiras formed an important sect of the 
^aivas.^ Wilson believes that the God must have been credited 
with wallowing poison. Even to this day, there are some 
votaries of &va. who take delight in showing their indifference 
to worldly objects by eating and drinking not only ordure 
and carrion, but also poisonous acids and nails.** 

The Yati was the most ancient ascetic among the Vratyas. 
D. R. Bhandarkar believes that the Ka/fc/tanasas were apparently 
the same as Munis and the yatis probably belonged to the 
A4ura community who did not worship Indra*®. The RV uses 
the term in connection with the Bhfgus The Yati figures 
prominently in the AV The SamhitSs depict Indra as an 
enemy of the Yati, as the following references would show— 

(a) Indra gave the Yatis to the Salavrkas, then they ate 
on the right of the high altar. **. 

(b) Indra cast down Vrtra, threw Yatis before SSlSvrkas 


82. P«I— Rtligieus Stels w Mia amng tht HMus—p. 6» 

83. PB—XVll. I. «. 

84. Wilton—Eij^i 01 ) tht Rtli^en at tht Hindus, pp. 223-23*. 

SS. Btaandarkar- 0 p. (if. p. 18 

86. RV-Vli 86. 8; X. 72.7. the yatis are credited with the act 
of creating all existing things to grow. 

87. .4V—XX, 9, 9 XX. *9. 

88. Tait. Samhitl —VI. 2. «. 6-"tbey overcame the Asuras’*. 

89. ulS—VII. 28; .\bout the SOlSerkas, cf the BD. HI. 132 ! 

tu; 63 iv5IT3rf^ i 

For other details concerning the VrStya order and sect-cf, JV— 
XVni. 1. 6; SB IV. 2. 6. 20; VIII. 2, 4, 7 ff; ASS II. 6, J, 
11,8; XW XXIV, 2.23. AK-IX. 4. 6; EF-X. 8. 2;5B- 
II. 3, 4, 3. ff; IXr Fratya. pp. 68 ff. 
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The yatis probably came to be known as Samynsi of the 
tJpantshadic period. The reference to the long-haired Mum in 
the RV as “wearing soiled and .yellow hue garments, and 
as being wind clad (naked ) at girdle as being friend of 
Indra, as drinking Visa ( poison ) alongside of Rudra is 
similar to the description of the long-haired Kesinas in the 
The Yatis were, no doubt, pre-aryan people having different 
customs from those of the Vedic aryans. When the aryans 
became powerful, they turned them into new order and placed 
them in the third asrama of VaikhSnasas. We learn from the 
PB that “Indra resorted to life VaikhBnasas who had been 
killed by the Asuras at a place called Munimararia \ This parti¬ 
cular point suggests the identity of VaikhBnasas with the Munis 
with whom the fourth asrama of yati was added in due course. 

The Pa^upata held the field for a considerably long period 
and influenced the cause of our cultural development ( See dis¬ 
cussion on philosophy). Just as the yatis were absorbed, 
similarly all other systems conneted with Siva and Saivism 
were absorbed with all their variants. The VrStyas retained 
the supreme position of the Rudra-^iva cult and declared the 
cult as of supreme importance. Rudra-^iva, as the supreme 
godhead of the Universe, came to dominate the Vr&tya order 


90. RF-VIII. 17. 4 

91. JbU—X. 136,■ 106, 116; V. 144; VII. 47; 

VIII. 18 

The hymn on the Kisinas refers to the Mums and the hymn has 
seven stanzas and each stanza is said to have for its Rsi one of 
the seven sons of Vstarasana. The munis were not purely 
sacriheers and their association with the number *7' is 
significant. 

92. IbU.—ci. Rudra. 

9S. dr—XI. 2. 18-31 

94. W—XIV. 4. 7. 
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and that marked their intelletual independence. The concept 
of the Ek-vrStya was in every way akin to the Yati. The in¬ 
dication of the association between Siva and Yoga is found 
in the AV (XV. 15) in the following words—“Of that VrStya, 
there are seven breaths, seven expirations ( aphna )” as ‘up¬ 
ward, prou^ha, Abhyudha, VibhB, Yoni, dear and unlimited.” 
The contribution of the Vratyas lay mainly in the field of 
monotheism. 

The Vratyas’ association with seven vital airs, seven 
downward breath and seven diffused breath is remarkable. 
The upward airs were Agni, Aditya, Soma, Pavamana, waters, 
domestic animals and creatures. The downward breaths were, 
the full moon, light day after the full moon ( AstkH ), new 
moon, faith, D»fc.ya, sacrifice and sacrifical fees. The diffused 
airs were, earth, aniariksa, heaven, constellations, seasons, 
season groups and years. These were the important possessions 
of the Vratyas, A.^taka was associated with the SrOddha cult. 
The diffused airs of the Vrfltya included soine calculations of 
seasons and years. The Atharvaveda ( XV / also contains a 
reference to the seven oblations for FUrtns. Some of the gods, 
invoked to help the RsJ (AV —XIX. 43 ) to attain Brahman, 
are also included in the list of seven vital airs of the VrUtya. 
Ek-vrStya is also called Ekarsi. The association of the Munis 
with seven has its counterpart in the AY which pres¬ 

erves a tradition of the association of the number seven with 
the Vratyas. ( X. 5 ) says—“Seven are the the pathways 
which the wise ( fathers ) have fashioned.” According to the 
SB VI. 1, I, 1 ff) the Purusas are seven and these seven 
becoming one come to be known as Prajipati, We have seen 
above that munis were not sacrificers and the same was the 
case with the Vratyas. It reminds us of the association of the 
Saptarotra cult with ancestor worship. 


»6. ‘Safnarvra u a cult ocean in the SgUfitrlina ( chaptet-39 ) 
and vaguely in the AfM^furBM ( thapttr 21 ). Cf. RK. 1. 8, 1; 
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Another important sect of the Vrityas was Shotas. The 
SB refers to Arhatas and $ramam etc. They have also been 
mentioned in the PB ( XVIL 53. 2 ). Some scholors have in¬ 
terpreted Arhatas as Brihmanas. Bhandarkar calls them 
saints ( op. eit —p. 18 ). The Buddhists are of opinion that 
the Arhatas are those who have attained salvation or at least 
have reached the stage of salvation. Sometimes Arhatas have 
been taken as persons belonging to other communities 
( Vinaya-\. 30-32; Samyutta II. 220 ). According to the TMBt 
they were part and parcel of the VrStya civilisation. According 
to Rhys Davids, in general sense, every Buddha was an Arhata 
and Rahula claimed to be Arhata. Even about 73 women are 
said to have become Arhatas during Buddha’s lifetime ( ERE- 
774 ff ). The Buddhists, being heretical themselves, came to 
be classified as Arhatas and Yandhas by those who belived in 
the orthodox system. The Sutras mention Arhantas and Yaudhas 
among the Vratyas, corresponding respectiveiy to Brahmapaand 
K?hatriya in the Brthmanical hierarchy ( The Vedic Age, L 256 ). 
Their association with the Vrityas is evident from the TJIfB, 
The very fact, that they have been classed as important sects, 
proves the extension of the Vritya system and also of the 
prevalence of certain customs arising out of the different 
meaning of the words "Arhantas” and "Yaudhas." The places, 
denounced by the orthodox aryans as a land of the Vratyas, 
ultimately became the cradle of two important religious systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism and also of Ajvikaism. Early 
Buddhists were largely recruited from the Vritya K^hatriyas 
NidonasUtra also throws some light on this aspect Buddha in¬ 
directly refers to the existence of orthodox cult when he says— 


1.22.8; 1.11. 6; X. 72; X. 136; >X. 6; AV. XIX. 43; 
XV. Bfh-up“2, 6-36.; ChSwiefyv-2. 9. 1 F. 

BSS. XVII. 21; i)»-XXXIII; XXXIV; MdOparMbbmsutta-m. 
66; Vi^ ParSna-t. 2. 46 ff. 

06. BN. OmUA—StudUs « Mian Saaial Polity, VP- 2^8, 810, 
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“knowing the mystic verses, one who had mastered the 
three Vedas. It appears that the fourth Veda had, by that 
time, not come to be recognised. 

Ill 

TANTRA 

In our description of the cult of the Vrfityas, we have shown 
their connections with the goddess worship which ultimately 
formed the basis of TSntricism in India. Estern India has been 
the main centre of the Tantric colt and even today, Nepal, 
KSmrupa, Bengal and MithiUi are regarded as the chief centres 
of Tantra. Mother goddess is as old as the Indus valley ci¬ 
vilisation. The MBH speaks of the worship of female demon 
by Vuhlikas, identified with the Vratyas. The cult of mother 
goddess is, as such, very old and eventually numerous additions 
and modifications have been made from time to time. The 
Vrfityas have been described as soothsayers, wizards, wanderers. 
Yogi, irreligious and what not. The AV, associated with the 
Vrfityas, is also noted for its (isntric importance and it can be 
taken as the starting point of the TOntric studies. The associa¬ 
tion of Pumichali with Ekvratya is a pointer in this direction. 

Tantra is derived from the root "tan" to spread. It is 
suffixed by *lran' “starting from that of web or warp," it 
came gradually to sUnd for an uninterrupted series, orderly 
ritual the doctrinal theory and finally its literary expre- 
S8ion«3 or injunction, regulation and Sfistra (Vidhi, Niyama 
and treatise m the tantra, the conception of deity as a 
supreme personaUty ( ParShonta ) and of the double aspect of 
God in one of which He realises or becomes the Universe. 


97. DJf-Up, 88 . 

For Hauer’i view,-cf. Dn Vr3^—p. bq ff, 
M. W. Woodtoffe-JAoi,.- w sfakf. p. 60. 
»». Payne- Saktas-49. 

100. Woodroite— ,p. git, 50. 
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The description of the EkvfStya in the AV ( XV ) is worth 
studying in this light. The tSntrie idea of the production of 
the universe by the blending of male and female principles 
owes its development to the popularisation of the Sttntkhya 
philosophical idea of the union of two principles Purufa and 
Prakrti. Others hold the view that the philosophy under> 
lying the Tantras are a modification of Ssiidchya and VedSnta 
systems.’"’^ It is possibly a development of the ^iva-lSaktl 
cult which was prevalent in pre-aryan times. The ^vetsSvatara 
vpanishad points out that Mnya is prakrti and its own Mfibe^ 
^vara. The Sarhkhya doctrine itself is ascribed to the Vrityas 
or the proto-Indians. The assumption may not be correct but 
then one thing is clear that the Samkhya had no foundations 
in the orthodox systems. $iva-^akti can be equated with 
Purusa-prakrti of the Upnishads^'^. If the identity of Tantricism 
and Saktism be accepted, we can ascribe its origin to the 
VrStyas. 

According to the MBH, Siktism may be traced to an 
earlier period. There is a reference to the cult of iSakti. There 
occur such names as Bkagalinga MaheSvariprajS. 


101. S. N, Das gupta-Wt/erj" «/ Mim philasepfy. I. in. 

102. Avalon—Priwfp/w of Taotra; cf Wmr6-Hislety. Ultraluri and 
Mythology of the Hindus; Also Cf. Farquhar-Ouf/in* of Religious 
literature in India —p. 199 ff. 

It is rather strange that the ‘Tantra’ u not mentioned in the 
Amarakora. The Chinese travellers between 400 and 700 AD. 
do not refer to Tantra. Avalon takes them to a considerable 
earlier date. Farquhar believes that Tahlra took a definite 
shape sometime after the seventh century AD. 

103. MBH VIU. 76-78 ( Sauptikaparoa) refers to the Ptt^ava 
warriors seeing the embodiment of KSlr.. having bloody mouth 

and eyes, of black visage, wearing crimson garlands.also 

cf. fW—VIII. 44, 26-26. 

104. Amittsanapana —AdbySya—58,3 

106. /Md—-46. 217. 
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Mmfkas Bhagadeva etc. JarS, a demoness, is installed 
in every house and is called Grhadevaa in the SabMpttrva 
Here we have to bear in mind that the ^Igvedic expression 
Trayambaka must be distinguished from the one mentioned in 
later literature. YV calls AmbikS a sister of Rudra. While 
in the TaitUriya Aranvaka Rudra is called the husband of 
Ambikh or Uma. Interest in female deities came later on in 
the Aryan Society, The deliberate effort towards the 
amalgamation of the VrStya deity into the aryan pantheon was 
being made. Since Siva had a spouse, all other aryan gods 
must have one each, ^aktism and Tantricism, if not one and 
the same, are at least identical in many respects and are the 
oldest culls of India. That is why Tcntricism did not find 
favour with the orthodox thinkers of ancient India and the 
later records bear testimony to this fact. The following exam¬ 
ple will substantiate the above the view point. 

The antiquity of the KvbjikSntata, a school of tantra, is 
vouchsafed by the fact that aGupta manuscript has been found; 
that KubjikS is quoted by Abhinavagupta in his Tfirhiika. 
The Kubjika presupposes the existence of other schools, viz, 
Devaysna, Pitfyma and MahSyana}^^ We further learn that the 


106. Sabtapana—47, I ff. 
lOr. AstaiajKitiapartia—Ul, IS, 

108. 18.1 ff. 

109. Thi. hia„ .t the p<»iWHty of brotber-si.tet-marriage fre- 
valent among the Vmya». 

110. ToiK. iiraj>al:a—X, 18. 

111. Payne—«•/. pp, 8}’-8. 

112. Vii^Sarosnoa. VaraHa VarBhJ-atc. cf Mu^akap^nishU 1. 2. 4 . 

113. H. P. Stotric-Aepai C<ttalapu-{ LXXVlU-tXXX ) 

*i«rh3tirvR 
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calt is derived from the non-Vedic sources, and that it 
comes from outside India. The system is described as 
coming from the west. Its tendency and its attitude towards 
other religion may be inferred from the text which enjoins 
PrUyaichitta for killing the priests of various sects. The 
author is apprehensive of the fact that the pouring of the 
Magas or the magians ( from Scythia and Persia ) would one 
day be equal to the BrEhmanas. Kohkana, Chola, VShlika, 
Saindhava, Gurjara, Lada, KhmarDpa, Bengal, Magadba and 
other places are mentioned in the text. Magadha not only 
figures in the AV but also in such an important Tantric text of 
a later period. In almost all the important scriptures of the 
heretics, the Magadhas. despised in the early Vedic literature, 
figure prominently and play important part as well. Anybody, 
departing from the orthodox cult, was derided at and we have 
an example of Samkara, who was called a Prachchham 
Bauddha, whose philosophy of Misyn did not please all. Tantra, in 
the present form, might not have been the result of the Vrfitya 
experiment bat this much can be said with some amount of 

114 . iw—i 

tRRTK fra»iT<i wtys: ii 

115. IbU ( LXXX ) 1 

II 

g:? ^fe?v= 5 r;ftr 5 r: i 

—Herein five PTthas of Orim, Jalaadbsra, Msratha, MXiimg * 
and KamXkbyS are mentioned. 

116—IbU— tr^T irtrrcT i 

gte jmnfer: n 

'Ch[aR^ wubhiho u 

For a detailed description, also consult D. P. GbattopadhySya— 
The LekByat. 

( The text is ungrammatical } 
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certainty that the system had a pre-aryan beginning. Even in 
Bihat, in most of the places associated with Sakti, the keepers 
of the Pitjm are low caste people. Hinduism, is, in large 
measure, indebted to the pre-aryan system and one such 
example of indebtedness is the Tantra. 

Some of the fundamental concepts of the Saiva and TSiitric 
systems are Jyotih. Bindu. Nada, Kundidi, Nirbljikaraaa}'^ Om, 
which in the expression of Siva is also called Jyoti. ’ Nada 
and Bindu are the two concepts always mentioned together. 
When Sakti is stirred up by the creative urge of Siva, there 
arises Nadfl whence emerges Bindii. The Tattvaprakasa (2.11) 
ofBhoja remarks that Nada and Bindu are included in the 
iivatattva Nada and Bindu find exhaustive treatment in 
the Tantras. The SvayanAlmna Tantra enumerates twenty 
eight Tantras or Agamas To accept Siva without Sakti is like 
expecting a harvest from seeds without the intermediary of earth. 
Sakti is the inherent and conscious power of ^iva and as such 
creates the Universe. The universe is ultimately merged in Siva, 
just as foam and waves rise from the ocean and are merged 
in the ocean. When we think of Ekvratya and his position 
as discussed in the AV of the Prasnopanisliad, it is evident that 
he is no other than the Siva. The indispensible and insepar¬ 
able connections between Siva and Sakti from a funadamcntal 

II?. Sotnadev* in hii TaiaiHlaka { VXU. 30 ) cendetnn ihc lystem — 
S’itfrt foswt 1 

118. We learn from the JB ( 1. 10.34) that the VrStyas were 
acquainted with the pbilcwophy of Om. 0,« is called Jyotih-- 
Of. KSghavabhatta’a Commentory on SSradatilaka 1, 11 — 

r>«rr f>rdT nd; i 

110. JTTTt 5fV*r i 

120. Cf. iaroJatUoka 1. 7 5n<lT--5f-T.?ftT;i v{xit C 1 

cf. PrapaiuasaratiMra —1.42, 43 

121. K. K. Handipui—raiasti/afa, flf Culture. P. 336 

122. qsr Ji,;, 

Suasmhiia. 
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dogmi of the system. The cult of DeH, known under different 
names throughout the ages, seems to have been evidently preva* 
lent in all ages of our history but became too much known after 
the seventh century A.D. The cult is ordinarily known as 
liaktl worship and we find its trace in the Indus civilisation. 

123. Hauer—Oer ViStya. p. 2S2 ff.—refers to certain animittio 
rliei and cuttomt in connection with bit dcKription of the 
VrXtyas in the MBH. 

P. 232—“Dazu iit noch Zu vergleichea die llite la der Bihat- 
larahita de« VarSbamihira ( Sf. 35 ) : ein lieftimmter 
Vogelsug Zeigt an. dan Gefahr droht, von einem Hund, 
Von einem ViXtya Brahmanen, einem Sklaven Oder von 
einer Hure”. 

P. 233.—refers to a race of people having primitive religion and 
customs. Gf. MBH siokas quoted earlier. 

P. 239—...Sle Werden VrXt^a genannt ( wle aucb die DSsanlya urn) 
die Videha}, Leute, die den brahmanischen opferkult 
nichpflegen ( ayajyu ), und um die sicb darum weder 
Ghiter noch Vater noch dte Brahmanen Kummern, 

P. 286—Budra-^lva andDargSPSrvatr 

P. 287—refers to Va(asSvitrTvrata—prevalent even today in 
Mithila —Cf. Karpvaau^arl—Ket IV ( Hos-IV ) 

—“Das Fcst heisst Pa^astOimo/iDiaea oder Vaiastaitrmrata'' 
das Test der Banyan-'&Evitri. Deises fest wird von den 
Frauen Zur Zeit des vollmondi des Montas Jyestiha gefeirt' 
un Nachkommenschaft zu etlangen, ( Story of Ssvitrr,- 
SatyavSna ) ( Cf.—KUiwparra-Ul. l.#4 ) 

Uber die mythologiache Grundlage der SSvltri-Satyavat 
sage kann gar kein Zvreiiel beiteben aagerichts der 
Tatsache, daw das F«t vaiattvitrlvrata, das ja der 
Gottin SSvUrl gilt, au& engste mit der .SXvItri-sage 
verknOpft ist. ( Cf. JdOS-XXI. } . 

F. 240. Gf. for the tdenUfication M Qionyios, S'iva etp. and .see 
the discusdon later on. 


P. 241. 

5 V. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE VRATYAS 


The Vrfityas, it is said, do not study, practise agriculture or 
trade. They call good words bad, punish ‘the guiltless with 
blows, and though unconsecrated, speak 
Early organisation the speech of the consecrated. These points 
of the VrStyas are remarkable in the sense that they help 
us in assessing the importance of the study 
of the Vritya problem on a scientific basis. It is now evident 
that the VrStyas had a diflFerenl language and customs. If 
K&tylyana is to be relied upon, the Vrityas were skilled in 
dance, song and music and they were competent enough to 
teach all these to a company of the Vrfityas. Even those, who 
believe in the mystification of the VrStyakSttda of the AV, 
should note that while the l^^igvedic pantheon disappeared after 
a particular period, the Vedic religion showed development into 
two different directions:— 

(i) Theosophical speculation brought into existence new 
and abstract deities. 

(ii) People’s gods received recognition which was not 
accorded to them in the ^igveda and the most prominent 
among them was the Ekvratya of the AV. 

If the Vrfityas did not have any importance, how did they 
figure so prominently in the huge mass of ancient literature ? 
It can be said, without any fear of contradiction, that in 
the Sstra period there was a regular contempt for the organisa¬ 
tion of a type of people who lived in Magadha and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The Vrfityas had a definite organisation of their 
own, having different social and economic .systems. They 
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represented a different culture altogether. I^erent scholars 
hold different views regarding the Vrfttyas, though none of 
them can claim to be perfect in this respect. Whether fftey 
were nomadic western tribes beyond Sarasvatl’ or the Sukla* 
§rya in the westward^, will be discussed in the last chapter. 
Here we are concerned only with their organisation. The 
Kauiitakis had a close connection with Magadhas The 
Magadhas. used in the plural in the AV, certainly denote a 
tribe. * 

A tribe, without any emblem or even an insignia of the 
so^alled Brthmanic culture, said to have flourished in a 
particular period of history, must have laid the foundations of 
some sort of social organisation. The VrStyas. if taken 
as derived from the Frata, had a definite organisation of 
their own. They had their temporary settlements. They 
sojourned in Fratya.® They had their patriarchs. Dyut&na, 
who belonged to Marutas, was their house-holder or Gfhapati^, 
According to a commentary on the Gfhapati is said to 
have been the same man as supplied the Ynpa and AAjana and 
uttered the RtuyajyS. One of such SOmans is Dyautuna SSman 
in honour of the Marutas, .named after Dyutftna. It is the 
Grhapati who estabishes all over VrStyas in prosperity or in 
welfare ®. Another important Grhapati of the Vrfttya was 
KauSitaka, the son of SamaSravas. LuSakapi, the son of Kha- 

1. V$U» Agt—l. 266. 

2. jZJi—VIII. 278 { 18 ) 

3. KauHtaki Ata^^aka —VII. IS 

4. AV.—V. 22.14. 

6. PB —XVII. 1. 6. 12, where PrMiSsa may meaa a tojoum, 
GalUad explains It at follows—"leadlBg the life of a sojouraed 
gwup.” { P. 466 ) 

6. /»/—XVII. 1.7 

7. Ibid. 

8. IhU—yxn. 1. 8—AiiniAia AWAoaa refers to all deities and 
all the VrBtyas. 
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lagala, cursed them saying—"They are fallen® off” Kauii- 
tftVa was on old Vritya leader, who. on account of having lost 
his virility, could not perform the sacrifice successfully and 
was, therefore, cursed by Luiakapi. SSyana takes Kau^itaka as 
one of the seers of the SftkhasofJlK. These Gfhapatis swm 
to have been the leader of different Vratya hordes. In course 
of the Vrzuyastoma rite, each Vratya brought to the VrStya 
leader thirty three cows since they were allowed to prosper by 
their leader We further learn about another rite known as 
Vkthya-rite in connection with the Agnistoma ceremony. The 
Vktha ( s Land ) are cattle. It is the cattle that leads to pros¬ 
perity. Through cattle, he leads them to superiority. 

The Vratyas had, thus, their Crhapatis and cattle. The 
Gfhapati accepted cattle as fees for making them prosperous. 
Cow was an object of veneration among the Vr&tyas. All these 
clearly indicate a definite shape of things that existed in those 
days. The veneration of cow is an important point in so far 
as the history of the Krstyor is concerned. The early aryans 
had no such lespect for cows. The PB gives an insight into 
the true state of affairs obtaining in those days and especially 
with regard to the VrStyas. Base and censured led a 
Vratya life’®. The were siczed by bad fortune 
Destitutes were left behind to lead a Vratya life. The 
nine versed stoma of Pavamana lands, if properly followed, 
delivered them from their bad fortune’*. It hints at filling 
up the fortune of the chief or the priest. Separate rites 
were prescribed for the old Vratyas who were precluded from 
exu al in tercourse’" The Vratyas are said to have held a 

9, /4«—XVII. 4.3 

10. isa—xvii. 1 .17 

11. /«rf—XVII. 2. 4 

12. /hV—XVII, 2. 1 

IS. /W—XVII. 2, 2 

14. /W—XVII. 3. 1-3 

If. XVII. 4. 1-8; ClirSS—XXII. 4. 7 
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sacrificial sessioa with Buddha as their S^^patt^^ and 
consecrated themselves. Callaod exidains ft in diis way— 
“Here Sthspati seems to occupy the place of Grhapati. 
The Vrhtyas were not wilting to beg a devayajana of Varu^a, 
precisely because they were adherents of Deva and not of 
the usual gods^^ ” The Vratyas are said to have thrived in 
all ways after the performance of saerifice^^ Hiere were 

16. rta—XXIV. 18. 1 (b)—Cf the commentary of JCM-XXII. 

4. 7—wRt wfiirnsj wff 

1 H 'Urtfii • SfTttRShnVW 

I rfir «h*hNi4: (titnv) i 

vv *TMM I aiwHltnv itwr 16r*iT ^ 

m -1 “3nim*n?t i" ( rsrf tin) 

17. rttf—P. 621 iw/« 

18. JW—XXIV. 18. Cf. Dtr Vrifyas—pp. 82 ff. He diicuitei 

in details about the haal distribution of the sacribeial pie- 
sentsj about the duties of the Gfhapati and other rituals 
( Vg'i'dUl^ % m ’t»(l(h 

Ssyana ), sacrihce and the VrStya order, and Buddha as the 
director of the celestial VrStya. 

CfF. 122—**Meiiie varmutuag 1st,.und die aucb bei den 

bekherten und ihrea Naehkommen, soweit de, wei die 
SSnkhSyana lieute, mebr an der Peripherie des brahmani- 
scben Kulturkrelses, in diesem Falle Im Western, Wohnten, 
in Gbung blieb, bis sie mebr und mebr vom streng orihod* 
oxen Ritus aufgesogen oder verdraagt t*urde...deaea als 
venvsndten des VrStya Rsi Ku^Itaka alias daran Uegea 
musste, ibte Bruder aus der “Sunde" Zu erloKn...T. M.Br. 
und rlchteten sich wohl nach der Art des VrStya-Haufens, 
fdr solche vertvendet worden seip, die welder vom recbten 
Glauben abgefaUen waren...Slcber batten die Naehkommen 
der ViStyn-^i, die > selber den Makel (P. 128) der 
nlten ketxeiei nicht losgeworden waxen, offeaere Arme fOr 
die sich Bekehiendee; Vlelleicht auch schatstea die VrStya 
selber die Bekebrung Im streag ortbodoien stil bSber eia als 
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DOW jiike ift the herbs, butter aed fiat in the milfc, flesh 
and so on after they had succeeded in the sacrifice in 


tm lasercB Scr SsdkhsyftBB UBd waren bereit. Air dea 
makelloKB Orthodoaea charakter hobere offer Zu bringea 
all An dea fragwAtdigen der andera, wei auchbei Bekebnmg* 
ca Zum chriiteatum in Indian ei aicbt all ganz daaielbe 
betracbtet wird, ob elaer air Anglican church Oder etwa zu 
elaer Baptist minioa Ubertritt." 

Die Beichreibung zeigt den Grhapati der VrStya mit 
Miner phaataitiKbea Auirilitung in Begleitung der aadern 
VrStya, under denea dch die aut AV-XV. 2 bekaantea 
Peramen mxgadha, Pumschali, paritkanda behadea. Eeia 
Wagen, und zwar ein vollauigerufteter Kriegswagea und 
Bicht der lofterige wagen der Kommentare der andera 


Texte, iat die opfentatte, die nicht weniger aymboliah— 
myititch betracbtet wird ab die der orthodozen BrSbmaaen. 
Siehaben eiae dlk^-artige Einwelhung mit dem ndtlgea 
magiichen Apparat. Ein Bock Wird ala Veraichtungizau* 
ber geachlachtet und gekocht. Honigkuchen und Geratenbrei 
dlenenali opfermua, den die VrStya offenbar Verzehren. 
Sle haben primitive Begleit-und Einladungnpruebe. obwohl 
nicht die brahmaniichen, rezitlem einatudiette Reden. 
achreien einander laui ( acheltend ? ) Zu ( der Geaang iat 
vonBaodhaua dem oben angegebenen Grunde auch bier 

nicht beh.Bdelt-(«,f^ffihgPa).P. 124-..i„ ^iner 

Zelf, ab ea noch Keine sttenge orthodozie gale. m.,g es wohl 
•ogeweaen Min, da» verachiedene Richtungen mehr oder 


vicniger glcich berechtigt nebeneinander hergingea; in 
•ofem war der Anaprueh der vratya wobl hii;oriMh berech- 
tight. Ab.rmb.ldi„K.rukMtr.der neue. bald orthodoz 
^.dende Ritm entat.ndea war, w„rde die Riehtung der 

^TrkrcL «-»te.derab 
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accordance witk the siEt]r*oce day rite, lliese food potencies 
were requited for the upkeep of the people who were 
known as VrStyas. 

That the Vr§tyas were a people and not a mystic element 
is evident from the irautasOtras. Their social organisation 
is well defined therein. Among the Vrfityas, who happens 
to the basest, richest and the most well behaved ( devoted to 
learning ) should be installed in the position and dignity of 
a house-holder^^. They should eat the remainder of his 
food^®. The equipments and properties of the Vrityas have 
also been indicated. The Vrityas are said to have moved 
out towards the tribes^'. Strong drink is said to have followed 
him**. The drink was made of barley or rice (wine or 
Sura ). It may have been ** Dhanyo - Ras^ Wine or 
strong drink is prepared out of rice even today in Chotanigpur 
area of Bihar. It was probably a sort of beer. In those 
days, Soma was the best nourishment of god and SurO of 
men*^. These evidences go to prove that the Vrityas were a 
people residing in some parts of eastern India. The 
difiiculty, with regard to the identity of the Vritya, has 
been created on account of the fact that the Vritya has been 
exalted into a cosmic power. The Vrityas were eastern tribes 
roaming about in bands on rough wagons covered with 


i». XXII. 4. 8 

Cf. Der Yrntya—^. 68 ff—; TMB XVII. 1-4; XXIV. 18; LSS— 
VIII. 6; KSS XXII. 4. 1-28; AW—XXII. 6. 4-14; BSS— 
XVIII. 24-26; WS—XIV. 69-72. 

20. /Jtf—XXII. 4. 0 ( No. 8 of Kail tdn. )— 

iT*nf i 

21. ilF—XV. 9. 1 

22. /h’J—XV. 9. 2— Griffilb ( «^. «if. ) tranaUtei it •« wine. 

23. Jiid —11. 26. 6—it i* tnnibtted by tome a« juice of corn. 

24. TB. I. S. 2. 2. Mu^a-Kol zonei of ancient languages have 
been preserved. 
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boards in a rather war-like fashion, ownm of cattle^, 
having thdr own peculiar customs and religious cults and 
their own social organisation. 

Uneven development was a characteristic feature of the 
social developoment of the Vr&tyas. It was a feature even of 
the social life of the early Vedic peoples themselves. Some of 
them moved forward. They developed contempt for those 
who were left behind. Those who led the VrStya life were 
base because they did not till the soil nor engage themselves 
in trade. It is thus crystal cleat that these were questions of 
technological development rather than matters of religious 
observances. They lived in tribal societies. They were, no¬ 
doubt. Vedic people. Those who reached a higher stage of 
social development were naturally, therefore, differentiated 
from those still left in the tribal stage. The TMB is full of 
contempt for the VrStyas and it has been suggested that at a 
remote age all the ancestors of the Vedic people were living 
in Vtatas ( or hordes ). According to Sfiyana there was very 
little difTerence between Cana and Vrtita ( on RV, X. 34. 12 ) 
and both the terms indicated tribal collective life. The general 
condemnation of the Vr&tyas is due to their collective way 
of living. We have in the RV a reference to the RBja-prathama 
of the Vrmas and Senant of the Ganas. The Ekavmyn assumes 
immense importance in the AV and is compared with the 
Supreme Being of the pwtf^s. Sayana explained that this 
description applied only to the holy Vrfitya. In the present 
state of our knowledge, it is not possible to agree with the 
assertion that “ the condemnation of the Vr&tyas as non- 


26. Winternitz —^SnuhU littratun, vol I. 164. 

Cf. CR ( 1S24 ) p. 287—Winterniiz does not kgree with Cbatto- 
pndhyaya« viewi ( Ht —P. S06 fo. ). No zutbentic con- 

cliuion can be prewnted in tbe pteient state of our knowledge. 
For detailed discussion of CbattopSdhySya's views, see tbe last 
chapter. 
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agncultunsts only implies Aat oooaryans did not practise 
the art of ploughing m the aryan manner’* ( Enquiry-TAo 4* 
P 15) The Vritya hymns are not tainted with non*aiyan 
practises They have been made to look like that because of 
their curious ways of living They were excluded and were 
not to be taught the Vedas, nor allowed to officiate in the 
sacrifices and social intercourse with them was strictly for¬ 
bidden The TMB clearly tells us that when the gods rose up 
to the heavenly world, some of their dependents were left 
behind only to live the Vratya life That gives an indication 
of the technological advance of some of the Vratyas who 
proceeded ahead leaving others in the tribal stage 

II 

vrAtyastoma 

The importance of the Vr&tyastoma in the then social 
set up can be gleaned through the contemporary literature 
and other sources Had the VrStyas not belonged to a particular 
tribe of some eminence, there was no necessity of the prescnp* 
tion of rites for their incorporation into the BrShmanic Order 
The very fact, that the AV exalts them, is an indication of 
the fact that they held important position in the land where 
the fourth Fcda was compiled The Nisndas and the VfStyas 
had the right to perform sacrifices and learn the necessary 
sacrificial hymns and formulae*® Pfinini’s division of Bodras 
into Niravasita’ and *Amravasita' indicates that certain 
degraded Madras with uncleanly habits like the Nisadas were 
forced to reside outside the village or town In the AV, 
blessings are invoked on the aryan as well as the Sodras The 
ancient practice®/ the Vtatyastoma, desenbed full) in the TMB, 
shows that not only the individuals but whole tribes were 
absorbed into Hinduism One fails to understand what 

26 Shua»hSMn--~i^MlitnrfMuHr$h(r-V 151 

2r K»AhAtiam»a—Th 0 HmiuVUw^fLirt p88 
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Sir Radhaktishtian means when he uses the term " Hinduism ” 
in connection with the Vrfityastoma rites. No such term 
was in use then. Daoge^^ believes that the procedure of adop* 
tion in Gana, of a stranger either single or in groups, is called 
Vrityastoma in the yajfla ritual. It was through this process 
that the strangers were admitted into the economic and 
social life of the commune. 

The Vrityasioma, no doubt, indicates a vigorous move- 
ment.’^^ It was a simple affair. It allowed much latitude to 
it performer. Ftom u Commentary on KStyayana ( 1. 1. 14), 
we learn that the VrUtyastoma sacrifice could be performed 
in ordinary fire or Laukika itgni. It could be performed 
with such ingredients as could be obtained in each locality. 
There were four kinds of Vratyastomas.3t The cultural leaders 
of the Vratyas were entitled to the first kind of the Vrfitya* 
stoma.®* Those, who lived by violence and were ex-communi* 
cated had to perform the rites of second order.®® Those, 
who had not yet developed criminal habits and were youngsters, 
had to perform rites of the third order.®* According to 
P&ipni, there existed some sort of juvenile groups amongst 
the Vratyas.®® The elders were entitled to the rites of the 
fourth order.*® The TMB prescribed Vratyastoma in four 

28. S. A. Dmngr— India Ptimtivt Communism to Slaoeiy p. 86. 
Cf. jrVT—XXII. 4. 2— 

29. KSS. XXtt. 4 26, XXII. 4. 29-30 ( K.-lsr eda ) 

HiwwwiQiV+lgi 1 I 

30. /«4—XXII. 2. 22. 

31. /IW—-XXII. 4. 1. 

32. Wirf—XXII. 4. 3 **Thi» training it imparted to musicians 
and dancers''. 

33. XXII. 4. 4. 

34 /«</—XXII. 4 6—Cf. PB-XVII. 3. 2. 

36. PSnini—VI. 2. 28 Cf. Agrawal—«p. ris. 442 

36. Jr55—XXII, 4. 6 
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different forms. The dependants the Viityas received So^o* 
stoma ( *vii-1.4 ). 

A more detailed account of the Vrfityastoma is gleaned 
through the PB. The Maruta was asked by Gods to deliver 
the stoma to those who were leading the VrStya life.®’' Who 
were these people ? Those persons, leading the life of a 
joined group, destitute and practising neither the study of 
the Vedas, nor trade nor agriculture, were called Vrfityas.®® 
These persons were considered unequal®® but were made 
equal by the VrStyastoma. All of them were firmly established. 
The wealth bestowing god established them among the 
deities.*® They are believed to be guilty and unworthy before 
initiation. After initiation, they transfer their guilt and 
unworthiness and then become qualified to take part in the 
sacrifice or the Angas*'^ The VrStyastoma, with si* sixteen 
versed, should be performed by those who lead a Vratya 
life.*® The Vrgtyastomas deliver them from bad fortune.*® 
In that the Agnistoma is twentyone versed.** Two sixteen- 
versed stomas** should be performed by those, who, being 
the youngest, lead a Vratya life. In that the PavamSnas are 
nine versed*® and the Agnistoma is twentyone versed.*’ 
The PB further refers to sixty one day rite of the VrStya.** 

37. PJS—XVII. I. 1. 

38. iWii—xvn. 1. 2. 

89. /w—XVII. 1. 5. 

40. Ibid —XVII. 1. 10—Thu thould be taken for Agnisltma 
SSman, 

41. /6iV—XVII. 1. 16. 

42. /6W—XVII. 2. 1. 

43. XVII. 2. 2. 

44. Ibid—XVll. 2. 8. 

46. /6W—XVII. 3. 1. 

46. Ibid—XVll. 8. 2. 

47. Ibid—XVa. 8. 4. 

48. /Hd—XXIV. 18. 1—CT.—D»/4«x=MiD*rFfa0w pp. e6-82i 
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TbB aafhorities, cited above, reveal to us that the Vx&tyas 
arc not to be taught the Vedas, nor is anyone to officiate at 
their sacrifice and there is to be no social intercourse with 
them. They are •SOvUripaUta'** and for them the Vritya- 
stoma has been prescribed. Visvarupa in his commentary 
on YSjflavalkya aH- 262) holds the view that the VrStyastoma 
is to be performed for him whose upmayam is not held 
in right time. The Sodasastoma of the PB is employed in 
each of the four VrStyastomas 

(i) first of which is meant for all the Vratyas. 

(ii) the second for those who are abhiiapta ( wicked and 
lead a Vratya life ). 

(iii) for those who ate youngsters. 

(iv ) for very old persons. 

The Vratyas were rough in their ways and lax as regard 
food.®® It is likely that the real origin of the Vr§tya is now 
lost in the mist of antiquity, Katylyapa says: “ Having 
performed the sacrificial rites after Vrgtyastoma, they should 
desist from the Vratya way of life.®*” They should cease to 
be Vritya and become eligible for social intercourse with 
81-84; 88 ff. 

Cf D«r Vmiya —p. 84—^"Man muii rich aln) die VrSty* mitihrem 
phaotutiicheii Auftug ab inaerballe oder decb la der Nahe 
del opferbereichei snweiend und da and don aa gewinea 
iiellen voa der Ferae aa &!r opferbaadlong teilaebmend dealcea 
bii lie, aachdem lie ibre Auiruituag abgetan babea, am Ftaale 
dei gaaaen opien ab Geteialgte tellnebmen.’' 

49. Maau—Xl. S8-3»j XI. 1#1; 37-38; AGS. 1. I». 

6-7 BGS-III. 13. 6-6; ADS-\. 1. 1.22; VaHMaXl. 71-76; 
VDS-64. 26. 

60. P, V. Kaae —HUttny rf th$ DhemaiBstras —Vol II- Pt. I.p,386. 

51. XSS. XXll. 4.20. ( eda. ); PCS II. 5.— "for lucb 
penoDi, be, who deriret to have the lacrameat performed oa 
them, ihould perform the lacribce of VrKtyaitonta aad thea 
may indeed study the Veda.” 
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the orthodox aryans. Sayana perceived the difBcatty raised 
by the glorification of the VcStya in the AV. He held that 
the description was applied not to all Vrfityas but only to 
some very powerful, universally respected and holy Vrfitya 
who was not in the good book of the Brahmanas. 

In the VrefyaiSprayaicMtanirnaya and the Vratyatoiuddhi-^ 
sangrah provisions have been made for the purification of 
the Vratyas even after twelve generations. Lengthy and 
trying penances of twelve years have been prescribed for 
purification and it has been further suggested that the Vrfityas* 
toma is to be performed in ordinary fire. These two texts 
quote profusely from the ancient texts. The importance of 
these two texts lies in the fact that the problem of the 
Vratyas continued to be discussed, through the ages, by 
scholars as late as the late mediaeval period. The problem 
haunted the minds of the scholars to such an extent 
they compiled various texts simply to interpret the ancient 
works regarding the methods of purification of the Vrfityas. 
The Vratyas are those who are ex-communicated and not the 
Brahma^s.**^. Non-Brahmanas are Vratyas and they can 
claim entry into the Brahmanical society after due purifica¬ 
tion on the basis of prescribed methods®®. Three generations 
( grandfather, father and son ) could be purified together®®'. 

62. VrZ^aiapr9yaithil(UttrMja,p. i6; ?Cf p. 18 where it ii Mid— 

’ about the VrXtya*. 

8S. Vra^Zsudihisahgraha —p. 2 

—(a) xR*n iBtfi: 

—(b ) XTPtr — 

—(d} p. 6—fi?itiRr fV’tnn; gar i ^ 

tRtR# ftrfti^cpr <rf^- 

trfcRT XTW^dlsiTgBR 

84. I6U —p. 7—for detalli, we have the following statement on 

p. IS. *r i 
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Vmtyota ordinarily means failure to have Upanayana per¬ 
formed at the right period. It is in this sense that tho 
Vr&tya has been taken to mean in the ^ifstras and Sutras. 
The Vratyas have been equated with PatItasSvitrika, and 
the penances, prescribed, are the Vrstyastoma and Vddalla- 
kmrata. The Agnlpurs^^’^ prescribes a milder penance of 
three Kfcharras and then Upanayana is to be performed 
again. The Vr&tyastoma is also called a ekah-yajfia.^^ The 
Satra works are definite on the point that the Vrfityas 
never had the chance of performing the Vpant^anas Samsa- 
k^refi^ and that is why they were called Savitripatita'^\ On 
the question of Prnyaichitta, all authorities are unanimoas^^. 
Vedavyasa, Yajflavalkya and Baudhayana prescribe the 
Vratyastoma only for those who are Patitasavitrakas. 

In connection with the description of Rudra, we have 
seen that the whole sacrifice was once with the Asuras 
and it was taken away by Gods®“. Rudra, the hunter” 
attained supremacy and was called the mighty god°*. Gods, 
having expelled the Asura, ascended the world of heaven'^-. 
The Vratyastoma reminded the Vrltyas of their consciousness 
of having sprung from different sources. They differed 
from the Trtsu-Bharatas in not being Brahmanical in culture®® 

86, Apd/mrlM —I TO. 8-9. 

66. Kane—op. n(.—Vol IV. p. 62 fn. 

67. Bpasl. I.l, 1.22,1.1.2.I0; PGS—11. 6; Baudhnyana 1. 9.16. 

68. AG.J—1.19, 6-7; BC5—III. 19. 6-6; ADS 1.1.1.22; VoHaho 
—XI. 76; Mam II. 98-99; J>-. 1.97-98 

69. illMii—XI. 91; VDS—64.26—He preicribei a tnilder pr^ai- 
tMua. 

60. M—VIII. 6.6. 

61. /W—XIV. 9.12. 

62. /W—VIII, 9.16. 

69. rttf—XVII. 1.9; <X SB. HI. 2, 1, 29. 24-refeM to tbe 
barbanim in speech ‘which was to be avoided. Cf. R, K. 
MooUterjee—Airisat Indian Edutatim, p. 189—thinks that 
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and differiog in speech and manners. It was the Sodasas^ 
toma that enabled them to attain the supreme status. They 
were respected almost like gods in certain quarters whatever 
be their incapacity to be religious teachers and whatever 
life they lead. They were highly venerated in ancient India®*. 

The word “ base ” and “ censured ”, with reference to the 
Vrayastoma in the PB ( XVII. 2.1 > has been explained by 

R. R. Bhagwat®* as ‘’guilty of man slaughter-these having 

fled from justice or being condemned to banishment, after 
passing some years among alien races, naturally yearned to 
return to their kith and kin.” The question, then, that 
occurs to our mind is—whether the Vrfityastoma was a rite 
of readinission or conversion ? The cattle played an 
important part in this rite. This peculiar ceremony was 
performed by a large number of the Vratyas as yajamSnas^'^. 
Their sins could be dispelled only by four times repeating 
the sixteen stomas. It was the cattle that led base to 
superiority®’. Cattle formed a major portion of their 
wealth. VrStyastoma of the second order was not a rite for 
readmission but a special rite by which the easterners were 
admitted into the fold of orthodox Brahmanism®®. 

In the Vratyastoma section of the PB, we get an insight 
into the thorny question of the identification of the Vratyas, 

tbeie barbariimf were probably characterUtici of the VrStyai. 
Ct. Dit Vraija—pp. 171-174. 

64. Aiyangar— til, p. 74. 

65. R. R. Bhagwat—<1^. til—p. >60 

66. PB—VI. 0.24; XVII. 1. 7 ( CommeBtaty ) 

67. /W—XVII. 2. 4. 

68. A. Banerjeeriiitrt—Aiiifs laiia—p. 71. 

—First Vratyastoma meant readmistioa for the degraded. 

—Third VrStyastoma meaat readmlaioa for such persons who 
stayed with the ViStyas and were completely denationalised— 
—fourth VrStyastoma meant readmission for the old. 

Of PB—XVII. S. 1; R. R. Bhigwat »p. tit. 360-62 
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details of which we shall take into account in the last 
chapter. Some sort of connection between the two types of 
people is indicated in this connection. Those adherents of 
gods, who were left behind, were found leading a Vrgtya 
way of life and hence the necessity of converting them to the 
fold of gods. The Marutas delivered the passage in anustubha 
metre. The matter is settled as soon as they accept the 
Vr&tyastoma. Unless these groups were not very powerful, 
what was the necessity of converting them to a particular 
mode of living ? The VrStyas, probably original inhabitants 
ofeastern India, did not like to give up their own national 
habits even when they came into contact with the westerners. 
When they found that their progress was being checked by 
these easterners, they possibly invented a sacrament for 
converting them. The ultimate result was that the eastern 
Vritya of Magadha influenced the Vedic preachers. This 
influence is perceptible in more than one sphere of life and 
culture. The AV makes Vr&tya a well known figure. At the 
end of the festival, by which the VrStyas were convert¬ 
ed. they used to hand over their apparel and utensils 
to other VrStyas or an inferior BrShmana of Magadha, 
who bears away the defect inherent in them. Since the 
Magadhans did not conform to the orthodox rules, there is 
a definite contempt for them in the Saira period: A 
Mngttdha is prescribed for an undignified rite®® and also in 
the Vratyastoma™. The recent excavations at Kausarobi 
throw some interesting sidelights on the history of the Vrltyas. 
The procedure of Syenanaga shows certain peculiar features 
which are conspicuous by their absence in that of the Syenaciti. 
The priests engaged in the ^yermsga are to be selected from 
the Vrfity as and the y are required to wear deep red turbans 

6«. Jfi-II. 404. 

ro. Oldenberg—BarfrfA*—p. 400/i. 

ro. (.) £SS. VIII. 6.1 

Sham*—Swwiiiw ai KemsamH ( 1960 ) PP. 187- 
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and Clothes ( LSS. VUI. 5.8; KSS. XXtI. 87; SR. 111. 7,4; 
AP. SR. XXn. 4.23). In this rite the Yt^ are made of 
Tihaka or bsdhdka trees ( KSS XXII. 81), The Dek^lffa con¬ 
sisted of animals with bodily defects ( KSS-XXXl. 91; LSS~ 
Vin. 5.16). It was Ekahor one day-sacrifice ( XVII. I. 
PB XVI.X1X ). Thus it appears that for all types of undigni¬ 
fied work, a Vratya was selected. A VrStya was usually treated 
with contempt by the so-called orthodox people. It is no 
wonder, therefore, to infer that VrStya sources have been des¬ 
troyed by them. 

The main object of theVrityastoma was to attain prosperity. 
The ceremony transformed them into Dvijas.'*^ The VrStya- 
stoma was a part and parcel of the then social system. 
Between the period of the PB and the SrautoiOtras, the 
practice of the Vrityastoma seems to have gone out of use 
because we find that LStySyana fails to bring out clearly the 
significance of the term. The SstrakOras do not seem to 
have been clear on the actual meaning and significance of 
the Vrntyadhana.'''^ They also fail to make any distinction 
between the various kinds of the Vratyastomas and mix them 
up in a strange manner. In this respect, KfitySyana is more 
explicit in the sense that he, at last, succeeds in clearly enunci¬ 
ating the purpose of the Stoma. Katyfiyana calls the Stmna 
‘Ga^ajfiah’’’^. Katyayana requires a G^hapatl for all the four 
kinds of Vratyastoma. 

71. LSS—Vm. B. 29. 

72. Ibu—vm. 6 . 28—RRRl RRsmA 

Cf. KSS ( K )—XXII. 4. 24. 

73. KSS ( Kail ein. ) XXII. 4—Id the 
KSS C K ) we have got a different reading. Gf. XXII. 4.2 
where we have inNHIoi: I ITje anociatien of the ViStyat with 
Cam ii very remarkable. There leemi to have been aome lort 
of loom democratic and repabtican element in their organitation. 
Marxiit icholan like Koaambi, Chattepadbyay, Dange and 
others are divided over the interpretation of the term.—*Gaaa' 
and Gm99*8aA. 

6 V. 
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C.B..Se& lM8feeefldypubU8hedao article on theVxi|yas 
in the /Of ( XII p. 288 ff ). Deriving VrStya from V*ta 
( meaning group) he suggests that the Vt&tyastoma should 
mitan stoma for the people who belonged to the Vrfita (a 
tribal organisation ). It differs from all other Vedic rituals 
in dte sense that in the Vr&tyastoma all the people led by 
their chief are He is of opinion that the entire 

Vedic people were Vrityas, The VrStyastoma was an 
adoption ceremony by which an entire Vrfita was converted. 
The whole question centres round the vexed theory of the 
derivation of the Vritya from VraU. There is no doubt 
about it that the Vratyas have always been talcen as groups. 
Their association with Gam and Vrma is worth investigating. 
That they led the life of joined group is evident from the 
TMB. Calland’s note on TMB ( XVil, 1.1) may be inter¬ 
preted in a different way. Ga^yajhtUh, referred to above, 
may indicate that in the VrStyas’ scheme of life, labour was 
collective. The Commentators of the Vedas and allied Vedic 
literatures nave tried to prove that the Vrityastoma was 
just a religious ceremony for Savitrtpatitas. A critical study 
of the TMB reveals to us the hollowness of such propositions. 
As 1 have said above, the Vrityas formed a very powerful 
group within the Vedic society with definite totems of 
their own. We learn from the Jedmini Brahmarm ( II. 26) 
that in the VrStyastoma of the AislkqpSvas, Kangitayi 
(author of Kausitaka Brshmam of the Rgveda ) acted as 
Gfhapati. 


—^We have a refereace to the ‘Sltma’ in the early vedic literature. 
Ct.BD —1,116; II. 1—where 8lkatSyana nyi that to ladra 
beloaged the two rtmM,, that which if called the hfteealbld 
( PaStadaia } and that which ii three tiiaef aiae in numher 
( (ram ), Gf. JOnMa. Vn. 10; BD H. 16. 

B.Z).—iL 1—wtJTPr afr«41 
W iWRlT Pmsw: II 
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Whatever might have been the iqi^rtfa 9 e of the 
toma ia the later period, it appears that the coremoi^ 
the penod of the Bfl^imaw bad some sogiosecOA^i^ 
importance. The ceremony, in some form or other,. 9 Qej^s.to 
have been prevalent during the early period of. the Vgflic 
society when its structure was mainly tribal. The 
pmas suggest that the name itself is totemic and ip^iente 
that they were associated with the Divine monkey. ,In ,the 
early Vedic period, when the means of production had not 
sufficiently developed, the tribes ( with their own chiefs ) con¬ 
ducted their functions without any priest. With the growth 
of political power, tribar®(*) societies vanished and attempts 
towards centralisation were made. The AV has correctly 
maintained -the tradition about the Vrfltyas and the TMB 
about the Vratyastoma. In the tribal society, mode of 
development differed and while some made progress, others 
lagged behind. It was the low economic status that was 
responsible for the condemnation of those VrSeyas who were 
left behind. Religious stigma was attached to them later on. 
The fact that the VrStyas were the followers of Siva ( Rudra ) 
al8o’'®(®) suggests that they were tribals and the ceremony of 
initiation for the whole tribe was not unknown. Tribalism 
was a peculiarity of all the ancient societies and Vr&tyas 
were no exceptions. 

The Vratyastoma was a great social movement headed by 
those who wanted to bring about a change in the outlook 
of the eastern Vratyas. Their nomadic habits were not much 
to the liking of those who had a settled life and a definite 
religious structure. They, therefore, propounded a system 
of the Vratyastoma through wluch the entire horde of the 
eastern Vratyas were converted. It was only after conversion 
that they ceased to be Vdtyas and woe entitled to mix 
with others on equal footing. The Vratyastoma was probably a 

r»(*>. L. H. Morgan — Jhutm SnUtrvP- 90-Bl. 

7S(b}. M. BlooiB&eld — The IBM ) p. 14. 
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means of mass conversion though some scholars believe 
that it was simply a form of re^dmission into the old 
system. Since there was a movement towards centralisation 
and expansion of political power in the later Vedic period, 
it was considered by the expansionists to be a matter of 
great political importance to bring these roving bands of 
the VrStyas under control. For these reasons, they initiated 
the Vratyastoma rite. Through this rite, the Vratyas were 
brought into their fold and along with them were acquired 
vast lands and other properties which accounted for the 
accumulation of power in the hands of the later Vedic 
kings. This was one of the factors that led to the growth 
of royal power in the later period''^®. 


78 (c) Alio Gf the MahturVa tilts — 

The Matavraia ceremony wai a part of the ceremony of 
Gavsmayana. The companioni of the VrStyai in the AfoAa- 
Btala cermony are the M3gadha$ and PumUhaU. The ceremony 
ii well deicribed in the AV (XV). The Maha’vrata ii like the 
Smut ceremony, Hoia ii in the centre here ( For details—Gf 
Dir Vratya—p. 246 ff ) 

Dir Vratyo —P. 179—Rv. VIII, 48, 8 erkUCren lich die beiligen 
Sanger fiir dei kdnigs Soma VratySh. In der Taitt. S. 
1, 8, 10, 2, atlht Vratya neben VrSta... 

P. 180—Dieie Bildung ist der vorigen anolog; denn auch dort 
haben wir die Rethe Vrata, Vratya, ViXtya, so dats alio 
beidemal Vrittya bedcutct., Zu Vrata in Beeeiehung stebend, 
wenn auch die genaneie Bedeutung der beiden VrStya 
veiaehieden iit. ( ASS IX, 2, Ij IX, 4,16 

X, 17, 8; VS. 1.6; TB 1, 7. 4, 8; KB. 27, 8; JTSS, VllI, 7, 
28; XII, 2, 12 ) 

Ob allerdingi Vnrtya in den VrStyaitoma and im XV. 
Buch del Atharvaveda grammatiich in der von Haradatta 
angeaommenen Weiie von vrata, Vratya absttleitea iit. 
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ReUgion aad PhiloMiphy 

Whatever be the nature of the religion of the Vrityas, it was 
probably felt by the expanding aryans in the later vedic period 
that along with the stern political measures, the religious and 
social susceptibilities of the Vratyas should also be decried 
as irrelevant and meaningless. Hauer has shown that the 
Vratyas were a class of heterodox nomadic holy men, whose 
practices included sympathetic magic, exorcism, ritual dancing 
and cursing their opponents. We have already discussed the 
importance of the order and sect of the VrStyas. The religion 
of the Vratyas is intimately connected with their roving habits 
and character and hence it needs a separate treatment. 

The Vratyas believed in ghosts, witches, sorcerers, demons 
of all descriptions and the ministration of priests consisted 
chieQy in pronouncmg of set spells and charms. SOtar and 
MSgadhas played an important part in their religious life 
and belief. According to the Pfthu - Vai^ya legend’*, Sata 
and Mngadha sprang out of the first consecrated monarch. 
They are specially designed to sing the praises and to act 

blellet 7U erwaisen. Immerhin darf nicht dbenchen vrerden, 

dasa Hardatta ViStya m AV XV. 

P. 181—Hardatla hat die* gewuut. deAner sagt, dau mit dem 
in V. IS gemeinten “BrShmana” ein *um AV gehorige* 
htuck gemeinten *ei ( alio eben AV 11*13 }. 'Er hat also 
den ViStya m AV XV in eins geietzt mit dem im heiligen 
Dien*le wandern Atitbi des AP. Dh. S. II. 3. 6. 

Cf pp. 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192. 

P. 197. FN.—j 204, 206 fn, 208; 

P. 210 ( Cf BhattikSvya—IV. 12 ); P. 212, 213 ( All for Vrata, 
VrBta, VriCtiaa aad ViStya ) 
pp. 218 ff—for Smitr^^ita 
P. 220—ff—J. 244 ff—. 

r4. rj»—62. 188-89. 
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at the bardic repositories the annals and chronicles of 
imperial dynasties founded 1^ Pfrta. They chronicled 
similar histories of the Devos, Rsts and important people^”. 
'^ 6^05 also followed a number of inferior position and 
^oKsSions, e.'g., of soldiers, chariot drivers, healers of 
lx>dUy ills etc.^^ The Sato is also the name of a court 
ofljicial (one of the eight Vfras ) who sustains the king at his 
EkiSia - Satira’’'’ and one of the eleven Ratttins’’'^ at the 
itajasOya ceremony. Sato is described as a king maker in 
the The Seta is spoken of as Ahantavyefi° (inviolable ), 

The Sfifa had a great respect in ancient India and the Sato- 
Jlisgadhas and their ministrations consisted chiefly, according 
to the parts of the country of which they were natives, in 
pronouncing the set-spells and charms. The VrStyas practised 
exorcism and ordained elaborate expiatory rites for the sins 
real as well as imaginary. The kings and the nobles often 
held discussions on cosmogonic and theosophic subjects, 
which they did not impart to the common people, since they 
w^re treated as esoteric science.“‘'(a) 

Since various types of aboriginal tribes were included in 
the ranks of the VrStyas, they bad a sort of republican 

76. IbU,— \. 31-32-See ViBtya’i concept of history. 

76. /MS.—62.140. 

77. M—XIX. 1.4. 

78. SJB—V. 8.1.6. 

78. dK. Ill 5.7. 

80. r«iM. JamAiw—IV. 6.2. It has been suggested that the Sma 
is a Mahainati , just as the AfagsdAa is a Prajulieti. 

80, (a)—ct Bihadtr^aka Up. ; Dtr Vralj/a. P. 107/es(mts—Damach 

ware die Bedeutung Von Ujjya.Hier an uaseter 

Stelie CBtscheldet aber die situation die Bedeutung. Die 
Gargl legt dem YSjyfiavalkya Zwei Fragen Vor, die Sie einleltet 
mit den Worten t *’ Wei ein Ileldensohn aus dem Lande der 
KidI Oder der Videha l^jyam dhaaur adhljyain Krt^ Zwei 
Rohi|)feUe, mit deaea er dea fiegaer durchtohrdn will, ia 
die HaadsdnuBt oadauf lha losgeht. 
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constStmtoffas Paaiyall'would have us BfcHove": They had 
no ftced orsettled home and'as such they could nor develop 
anything useful fbr the whole of the community. Ih spite of 
their being hard wmkers but of unsettled habits, they could not 
stabilise blinking for common good. N. N. Ohose says— 
“In the country of Magadha, of intensified fiscundity and 
death, the gods, that count, are the great VrStya Gods, who, 
as the case may be, originate, preserve, or destroy all creatures, 
Prajapati, Visnu, Rudra-Mahadeva - I^fina®*.” It has been 
pointed out elsewhere that the Vratyas were non-sacrificers 
and as such they were different from the aryans. To be 
initiated into the sacrificial system, they had to pass 
through the Vratyastoma rites®®. It was a collective ceremony 
in which a SthSpati was a necessity to represent the group. 
Their dress also was different from that of the aryans. The 
leader of the Vratyas, EItvratya, drank wine and his various 
manifestations were Bhava, Sarva, Paiupati, Ugra, Rudra, 
Mahadeva, liana—the gods to whom the Vriiyas paid 
homage. We have discussed earlier that the admission of 
Rudra in the Vedic pantheon was not very peaceful. We 
have to bear in mind here that neither Mahadeva nor bis 
wife was invited to the Daksa-yajna. Mahadeva was decidedly 
the most remarkable god of the Vratyas. In the conception 
of the Trinity, Prajapati was specially designated as Brahma to 
mark his pre-eminence. Popular religion, as reflected in the 
Pwrapas, adopted the Brahma - Vispu - Mahadeva scheme. This 
trinity has been the cardinal feature even of the present 
day Hinduism. The sectarian mark on the forehead was 


82. /it£Cr—pp-64-65. 

8*. PF—XXIV. 18. The great Avy-vat day SaOte wm hret 
perfonned by DiUva-Vt«ya with Buddha a* hit Sthipati. 
ThePi«yw.iaeou«eof a5B»f« eereiBWW tww«ght diiMter by 
violaUag the authority of Vamaa. They were eared by their 
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LtdOnu^ at the T[ipuff4o of the iSaivas* The unstrung bow 
of the Vr&tya has been compared by Hauer with Daifda 
or staff of the orthodox ascetic of lato times (op. cit. 
p. 132), 

In the AV, the Vrityas were devotees of Rudra. They 
were held in high esteem. The theory of Trigunavada found 

84. Sampurnlnaada— Op. at.—i — 

If ggg tif .cf. VrStjatTlsudithisShgraha 

P. es— „ 

ipnftiR . 

Cf. AF.—( PaippalUda recension )-Rudrir-Isana-Malmdeva identi¬ 
fied with £Iflra/)«i—-I«IIc»TiBJr'5ftTR i 

Cf. Dtr VrStya-f. 307 - Wenn du Von Suden her wehst, 

wehst du als Konig Indra.Wehst du ah IsS^ .... 

Wehst du als Konig Vanina ..... wehit du ah Konig 

Soma.wehst du ah FrajSpati. Du hist der VrStya, 

der Eiae VrStya ( EkavrStya ). 

P. 3I/--Dci8er Ebarfi ist ebenfalh Zum Gott erhoben Worden. 
AV, Xi 7, 14, ( in eiaem Liede Uber den Skambha alt 
urprinzip, in dem alle vresaa, auch die Cotter und 
Kosmischcn Mahte ihren stands and Eestand haben) 
heist es ! „ Wo die cwtgeborenen Seher ( rSi ), die Rg 
Verse, das SSman.den Skambha erktSremir. 

Cf. BA.—V. 16; JB.-Il. 222 calls. 

Isitna floariitjiij ; ct. J. Upanishad BrShinami-Z.21. 

C{.—Dtr Vrulya - pp. 334 ff. 

P. 336—Es ist VerwunderlTch, daas die Kausitakim, deren Ahn 
doch sibbtt VrStya Fuhier geweten war, das Andenken an 
die himmlischen VrStya nicht bewahrt haben. Dat alles 
weist auf einen Gegensat* der mehten Zum Orth^oxen 
Ritus Sich bekennenden qiateren Veditchen Schulen Zu den 
VrStya bin und Kann nur to erklart werden, dats die 
Menge der VrStya in der Vediichen Zeit noch bci ihren 
ligenen Riten blieb unddaa Orthodoxe Soma opfer nicht 
ah Zrntrabi Myiterium aaerkanate. 
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favour with VrStyaa aod wmo of the basic fomaOae of the 
SaMckya are included therein". The divine Vziiya stands 
parallel to The divine Vrfitya is acknowledged as 

heavenly god. {cf. Der VrOtya - p. 334 • fif). Only the 
Sammeda and the Atharvmeda maintain and preserve the Vr&tya 
tradition of this land. The association of the VrStyas in¬ 
fluenced other movements of eastern India, such as Ijivikaism, 
Jainism and Buddhism. A. L. Basham observes — " they 
(VrStyas) had some influence upon the Ajivikas. The 
latter were also given to religious dancing and singing, and 
their leader had the reputation of a wonder worker whose 
ready imprecations were most effective in their operation. 
The Sjivikas also appear to have carried staves®*.’* Since 
the Vrityas did not go by the orthodox rule, they were 
hated by the aryans and other orthodox people of the west. 
It is a paradox to say that those places, denounced by the 
Brahmanas as land of the Vrdtyas and not fit to be visited 
by the Br&hmanas, later on became the headquarters of 
Buddhism and other heretical sects. The early heretics of 
eastern India seem to have been largely recruited from the 
Vratyas. 

For a study of the Vratya philosophy, we have to take 
recourse to ^rutiprava Commentary of the AV -as it is here 
that the philosophical point of view has been clearly set 
forth. Fortunately for us, the whole commentary, along 
with the text of the AV, has been ably presented and discussed 
by Sampurnananda in his Vratyak3n4<^. The Vritya is 
called Jdideva. Pure souled jwrson is regarded as the origin 
and the only cause of all things on this earth. Vrfitya, as 
the first god, is described, in details with his generating 
accomplishments. Their wandering actions are taken as the 

86. S. N. Dm Gtjpta—HUtorr o/Mun Philtstpkr-V. p. 2. 

86. A. L. Baiham—Htoorr and DMtmn of tht AjMkat - p. 8, 
>».-1; Cf. CH/- 1.146; iSw Fraftw p. m. 
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cBHiaaltdt li^y- eaetts, f- «•* Oiroagh tiidr \nuidMiiigs the 
dtriMdlt aletgies of the world were releaied. The eadltM 
rtlftredee to ** aprajantta swarifa" (the unborn gold) is 
tetoaclilabk. It is the indiscernible PradJona of the SaHkhya, 
which is" the cause of the discernible world. The AV says— 
Prajhpati saw in himself gold, he generated that*^.” The 
Vratyas had their own spiritual conception of the universe 
with different worlds in it and with a presiding deity for each, 
and they were all under the eternal Vratya. He pervades 
the world in various forms as ffie Udgsta fills the universe 
with his chanting Samon and the sounds of OAf*®. The 
AV represents the Vratya as a wandering Ssdhu. It refers to 
some psuedO'Vratyas or VrStytAruvas^^. While they are to 
be driven out, the original Vratya is to be respected*®. 
According to GrifSth, the house-holder should punish him 
quietly by letting him feel that his fraud is detected**. 

The Vratya is called “the only seer, the real lord of life 
and the father of Matariivan in the Pranopcnishad {2Al ). 
Safiilmra explains this word as meaning 'uninitiated’ because 
of his being the first bom, and there being no one else to 
initiate him; therefore pure by nature. The fourteenth SUkta 
( AV. XV. XIV ) is a repository of esotericism. It is in this 
very Sakta, that we find the beginning of the problem of 
PrakfU and Chetarm. Here we have the non-duality of the 
PradhOna or the Purusa, It is here that the spiritual 
conception of the Vrfityas has reached its climax. The 
ifniverse is pervaded with the generating energy and it is one 
regnfated lively body. Some sort of PfOtfSynm is indicated 


sr. e vsivft I (xv. 1.2). 

8B. iv, 3 . 8 —qisWlqsR s 

8«. J6U.—XV. 13.11 

I 

»d. lHi.—XV. 13.12. 

•1. Griffith—if. 
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ill mtSHOtUt as vfe &td Ekairt^a standing erect for a 
y«ar*>. Ttie liigfaly mysdf^ thdugbtof tUii ftOiMis iii<fie&tive 
ofthS facttiwt theVrfttyi* were great pHilosottbers and the 
early traces of their philosophy can be h«ced to AV^ VIIL9“^. 
Rudolf Roth minimised the importance of tliis Sokta and called 
it useless. The AtmanUntariiia was the greatest concern of the 
VrStya and an indirect reference to this aspect can be 
found in the AV. (VIII. 9 ). The fourteenth Sokia of the 
AV. (XV) is the best specimen of Vritya's mysticism, as 
the following discussion will prove :— 

( i) in the fourteenth Sakta refers to “mind, 

will or resolution”. 

(ii) “ Bala^ ”—( strength ) refers to the pre-eminent 
attribute. 

(iii) Water; 

( iv ) iiAurf—offering or sacrifice. 

( V ) Vfroy—meaning not clear; moved as Vifnu. 

( vi) OsadAi®®—herbs, moved as Rudra. 

( vii) SvadAa—and so on. 

These terms have been used m connection with the forms 
and manifestations of fAarrao'o and they remind us of the oA 
quoted Rigvedic stanza —“Ekarhsadbipra biAudS bhetfontP'— 
( RV. - 1.164.46 ). The theosophic doctrines, enunciated here, 
ate of immense importance for the study of the Vrdtya 
philosophy and religion. 


82. Does it i«p«ieBt the ewlieit eawliple of Hat^yog* ? The 
three pw** of Te;a, a* esuaciated in the AV> ( X. 8.4^ } 
dUtV he wught in the Vrittya tradition. 

e2(a) JB. 1.10.14 detoitely statei that the ViStyai, though 
acquainted with the philowphy of OM. were bitter enemiea 
of lacri&oe and lacri&dal rites. 

93. AT.—XV. 14.1. - iraNn? ®WT 1 

94. /«#.—XV. 14.3 - FWT 1 

95. iUi.—XV. 14,11. 
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yiliile the 7ra>f only was regarded as sacred in the orthodox 
of Vedic study, the PtalS^ and the Upanisads have 
also played a great part in the formation of Vedic theology. 
Even a casual but scientific worker in this field will admit 
that the Ptirtirm have been greatly influenced by the Vrfitya 
thought and culture. It was in Magadha that the synthesis 
of difiTerent cultures took place. The likelihood of the AY.^ 
being composed in Magadha, cannot be rejected outright. 
The Yajamfinas also played an important part in this respect. 
Had the AY. not been a purely Vratya manual, enunciating 
principles offending the orthodox western section of the 
aryans, the AY would have been easily included in the list 
of the Vedas. 

For a proper understanding of this problem, we have to 
take into consideration the philosophical system of the 
VrStyas. The Upanishadas (avotacd the idea of the re- 
nunciation of world. The Summum bonum of the Vpanishad 
is that the path to happiness lies in complete renunciation 
and not in the perpetual hankering. The enjoyment of 
material happiness creates a desire for more of it and it 
remains unfulfilled with the result that cravings increase. 
Hence it is better to hanker after the eternal truth. The idea 
developed independently and may be ascribed to the YrStya 
Rajanyas. Rfijanya is a term which defies any positive ex¬ 
planation. At the time of creation, RSjanya is said to have 
been the arms of the sacrificed Purusa or the Primal man 
who is identified with the universe®*. He is said to have 
been generated by Prajapati^^ Yajurveda is said to be the 
womb form which he is said to have been born®®. In the 
AV„ he is believed to have been born out of passion®®. It 
may be held that he was filled with passion. 


96. RF.—X. 90; AV. XIX. 6. 

97. Tati. Sam. - Vll.1.1; ie.-II- 1.4. 

98. TB.-III. 12.9. 

99. -XV. 8.1. 
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In general terminology, Sajemya is the oldest designation 
of a Kshatrlya and royal class. The BrShmanical literature 
acknowledges Kshatriya's right in the basic material of the 
VedOnta^^. In the early stages of the aryan civilisation, 
there were no such separate castes as BrJAmofos and Kshtnya 
and hence it would not be unreasonable to infer that the 
reference, in question, alludes to the Vritya Rajanya. The 
VrStya RHjanyas formed a separate order and they kept their 
bard priests at a respectable distance and they were called 
only at the time of the ministration of spells and charms. 
Vratya Rajanya possessed esoteric knowledge of various 
doctrines and the aryans, afterwards, accepted the Vratya 
faith and beliefs. So far as the faith of the Vratyas is 
concerned, they appear to be free-thinkers, though believing 
in the various descriptions of Gods. Their highly esoteric 
religion and religious philosophy had to be so because most 
of the Vratyas were intellectually unfit to follow it. The 
Vratya god was originator, preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. It was under the stress of the Upanishadic dialectics 
that the members of the Trinity, later on, lost their indivi¬ 
duality and merged with the Atman-BrOhman Vedanta. 

We have seen above that the Vrfityastoma indicated a 
vigorous movement ( Commentary on Katyayana-1.1.14 ), and 
could be performed with such ingredients as could be 
obtained in each locality ( K55-XX1I. 2.22 ). Through this 
working process, the aryans strengthened their position by 
admitting themselves a vast concourse of men, having different 
habits, thoughts and modes of living. With their admission 
there came a change not only in social and political outlook 
but also in the realm of thought. New ideas came in and 
all extra-sacrificial ideas can be attributed to this process of 
assimilation. 

There is little doubt that the VrStyas, even after their 
conversion, continued to be a vigorous people and with them 


100. GUs. - IX.2. 
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came the vigorous ideas. The old sacrifices did not attract 
tlmni oor satisfied their intellectual curiousity. The result 
tsas that they began to speculate on the inner meaning of 
the sacrifices and these bold speculations led to the theories 
of creation, theories about soul, material body, senses, organs 
of senses, organs of actions, about vital airs, about the 
elements of matter, about the nature of the earth, heaven, 
gods, unity of godhead, unity of spirit and matter, nature 
of sound, meaning of words, their derivation, pronunciation, 
change of sounds, about life, vitality, mind, food, cattle and 
about the whole ranges of human activities. The extra sacri¬ 
ficial ideas of the Aranyakas and the Upamshads may be 
attributed to this grand fusion of the aryans and the VrStyas. 

The most interesting point in the Kausitaki Upanishad is its 
plenary absolution for the believer which relates it directly 
to the basic philosophy of the Bhagwatgita. Krsna made 
this cult really important. He was not very famous in the 
Upanishadic period as he is mentioned only once in the 
Chahdogya VpnP^, Kr$na stands as the divine exponent of 
the Upnishadic philosophy with strong pragmatic modifica¬ 
tions. The ivetaivomraUpB. emphasises the one-god cult 
and extols Rudra - M&heiwara. The Upiushadas represent 
the process of assimilation and adoption of foreign ritual as 
well as philosophy of the indigenous Brahmanas. The main 
theme of the Upnishadas and the Bhagwatgita is the true 
realisation of supreme deity in essence. The story of Indra- 
Valroduma in the ChSndogya is an interesting document. It 
relates to their visit to PrajSpati for obtaining the knowledge 
of the Atmm ( cf. - VII and VIIL The Vlllth Prapathakas 
solely deals with the nature of the soul). The non-BrShmani- 

101. (Ami»gj/a - 9.17.6-"ythen Ghon AngirSta expltiaed this 
to Kifn, the na Devaki”. ' be also ezplaiaed — la 
the haal hew oee should take refUge la these three thoughts- 
you are the JnitstruitiiU. you are the mshalM, you axe the 
\tiy ttteaoe et life ( Pram ) 
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cal origin of the theory of the /Uwm is indicated below^^ 


— CAaWogyo-5.11-1-5. 


—A4vapati Kaikeyi 
solving the problem 
of 3tman 


‘^Wilhm my realm there is no thief. 
No miser, nor a drinking man, 
Noneahuless, none igimrant 
No man nnchaste, no wife 
unchaste**. 


( For another Version cf. S.B.— 
10 . 6.1 . ). 

— Ibid. - VIL 1. 4-Dialogue of N&rada and SantakumSr. 
—Bfhadnranyaka Upn. - VL 2.8. episode of Aruni and 
JaivSlL 

— Ibid. - II. 4 - the conversation of Yajfiavalkya and 
Maitreyi concerning the pantheistic souF^^'a. 
—Kauiitaki Upn. - IV. 9 - Gargi Bfilaki and Ajfitaiatru— 
gives a progressive definition of Brahma. 


Hence we have to bear in mind that in all these sources 
K;hatriyas alone claim to possess the knowledge of Atman. 
Hume says’®*®—“This conspectus of usage furnishes corro¬ 
boration to the inherent probability that here ( in the 
Vpnishadas), ... the words Brahma and K^hatra are class- 
designations, pregnant, however, with the connotation of the 
respective qtuilities . . . .” 

The reference to MSyS as Prakrti^^^ is important in the 
sense that its existence is to be found in the supreme being. 


102. JbU. 

102 (a}-Refia«ncei to tbti aspect may be found ia AF.-1.16r.2; AV. 
XU. 6.8; XV. 10.2.11 ia coaaectioa wth the ViStyaa); 
II. 16.4; IX. r.O; ( social classes are emphasised ); VS. XIX. 
6; V. 27; VI. S; VII. 21; XIV. 24; XVIII. 88; X. 10.12 
( with Vil - ‘the people’); ilt.-lll. II; VII. 21; SB. 11.4.8. 
11.18. 

102 (b}-R. E. Hume. Tlt$ Thirtvm PrmOpat Vjfmthaias. P. 0« J*. 
102 (c)-iM(aIs4tar« Ifpa. - IV. 9.10. 

—“This whole wiald the illuritm maker ( ) piojectt 
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According to ^ihkara, Mttys has no real existence as the 
$iktl aspect of Brahman, but M&yft is mere illusion. For 
&idikara, there is nothing apart from Brahman in this world, as 
he believes in the doctrine of the sole reality of the Brahman. 
Vrfttya schools, with the exception of Kishmir ^ivistn^ have 
main tained the reality of the $dkti. The Bveta&vatara Upn. 
“contains the theism of the Upanishad in its most mature 
form . . . . , The attributes of the supreme soul are often 
given in very general terms*®*” According to the SvetSsva- 
tara Upn., by MnyS - nivftti ( cessations from every illusion ) 
one gets salvation*®*. By knowing God, the distress is 
destroyed, there is a cessation of birth and death, by medi¬ 
tating upon Him there is the dissolution of the body and 
being absolute i Kevala ) his desire is satisfied’®*. Nothing 
higher is to be known and then Peace is attained*®®. The 
gradual rise to pre-eminence of a substratum in the tradition, 
hostile to the general tone, played a leading part in the 
development of syncretism. The Vrfitya cult and syncretism 
bring to our memory some of the submcrgiJ tradition 
which survived despite the best efforts of those w.io tried to 
nip it in the bud. The Vritya hymns of the Ay. record a 
particular religious practice in which yoga played an important 
part. The Ki.y«Mpura«u( 1.6.12) mentions a class of people 
of very ancient times who were free to live wherever they 
liked, free from all obligations, pure at heart and blameless 
in action .... They lived in an atmosphere of perfect 
freedom not circumscribed by conventional dogmas of reli¬ 
gious and^ocial usages. Sisnadevas and Vmaderas worship- 

out or th» ( BroAma) And that thr mighty Lord ( ) 

a the xlWn maker (MSyin). 

Here PrakjU hat been identihed with AfSjra. 

103. R. G. Bhandarkar - yaifeoafcm iairim. V. 167. 

104. Stua-Vp. - 1.10. 

106. nu. - 1 11, 

106. I4M.-M. 
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ped the phallus and had no faith in the Vedas. The 
Chsndogya Upn. describes VOmadeva Vratas and Vratirm 
takes them as originator of Kapnlakaism}°%»). 

The EkavrStya, later on, developed into Siva’°®b or the 
Tesup Hepit or Ada Athis cult of Asia minor, and was infused 
with serenity and loftiness unparalleled in Indian literature {RV. 
1.164Insistence on Srodha or faith 
is a remarkable feature of the VratyakSnda of the AV. and 
this can be taken as the precursor of the later Bhakti move¬ 
ment. The Sradha is to be based on knowledge. Matarisvan 
and Pavamrma were connected with the Bkavritya as the 
horses of his chariot. EkavrStya became a Tapaivl and 
practised penance standing for one full year, thus setting 
forth the system of yoga. The whole system of Saiva worship 
underwent a complete metamorphosis’“®c. The Vratya yogi 

106 (a)-A I O C-Vi.-"The Ltkayatikas and th* Kapnlikas' (D.R. Ssstri). 
Of. R. K. Choudhary-Hw.'fea/ Sects in the FarSnaj—in the 
ABORl of 1966. 

106 (b)-X). R, Bhandarkar Cammemaralien Volume pp. 301-303; cf, 
SAiC-pp. 40-48. 

106 (c)-Ar.-XV. 3.1. ^ I It is here that the 

foundations of early yog,a and Saihkhya system were laid. 
Hina and VSyu are depicted as EkavrSiya ( Cf.-JB. - II. 
222; JB. upn.. - III. 21; 5 B.-VIII. 7.2.12; AV.-KV. 2 ff.; 
Praia. Upn. II. 11 where Viatya is called greatest among 
thegods;13«rFratyaP. SlOff. ). The VrS(yasltkta must have 
been composed at a tims when PnySpati was aspiring m 
become head of these communities as a rival of VrSlyadeva, 
Some of the Viliya leaders might have sided with PrajSpati. 
These persons were possibly those who were converted after the 
VrStyastoma rite. Even after their conversion, the Vrltya 
kept heir traditional LalUma, Lalama is synonymous with the 
famous iaiva insignia ( Tri ) punfa. The whole of the 
Kaiagnirudropmishad is fuU of praise and the description of 
the magniheent conct^tion a€ the Puntfra. 
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had seven vital airs and seven downward breaths. iJiva is 
depicted as yogi par excellence. 

The system of the POiupatas held the field considerably for 
a long period in our history and influenced the contempo¬ 
rary life and thought to such an extent that even the 
^vetSivatara Upn. and the Itharvaiiras Upn. have faithfully 
maintained their account. Atavism had become a popular faith 
in the Br&hmanical period. Siva as Pa^upati came to be a 
recognised fact in the AV. The iSvetSivatara Upn. recognises 
certain philosophical systems like Past/, Paia and so on. 
The ^Sntiparva mentions Paiupata as one of the five systems 
of philosophy’®’. Siva, husband of Uma and lord of the 
Statas, proclaimed the Paiupata system ’®®. The whole 
system of the Paiupata has been enunciated in the 

—For an interpretation of the Prafn/ifrn tl. 11. cf. Dcr Vrntya,^. 310, 
Cf. F, an—Auch in dsr Calika Up. taucht der Vr^tya als 
Urprinaip auf, und Zwar neben h6ch« ehrwirdigen, die 
uns in der Hohe der myatischen spekulation begeynan wic 
brahman, Skambba, rohita, prSna, puru5a und solchen, 
die detn rituellen Bereich entstammen wie dcr RrahmaeSrin, 
ja neben solchen aus dcr primitiven spharc. uie anaejub 

und ucchista ..Nur cins ist darans Zu entneh- 

men, daas man den Vrtltya, der un Av XV besungen 
urrd, in dieser Upnisad unbedenklicb Zu den hochslen 
Vosmiacben Prinzipien rechnete, obwohl sein irdisches Gegen- 
stuck doch achon Zu der Zeit als verfluchter Ketaer gait, 

107. Five systems were- ( i ) SBnJchya, ( ii ) Topi. ( iii ) Panearulra; 
( iv ) Vtdai and ( v ) Psiapatai Cf. MBH. XII. 349, verses 
64, 67, 

108. MBH ~ XII. 308.96. Siva promulgated the Paiupata Vrata. 
Cf, S, N, Dub Cupta — Hultry oj Indian philosophy - Vol. V. 

109. Description of the PaiupUtt ascetics in the Amiasanaparva. 

^ *WRT 

gNm nwi*K 1 

stohrt traiftq; 
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There were distinctions between and Mrauta Pniupatas. 
The iSrauta was followed by the BrShmapas and the Airauta 
by the non-BrShma^s after the emergence of Lakuliia PaSu' 
patas^^°. pniupatas are frequently mentioned in the Purn- 
The ^rfbftarya of R^mhnuja speaks of four classes 
Saiva - Knpata, Kalcmukha, $aim and Paiupata^^^. 

Samkara is his Bhasya on the VedantaSQtras ( 2.2.37 ) refers 
to the Pniupatas simply as Msheivaras, followers of the system 
propounded by Siva^^®. Vacaspati refers to them in his 
Bhamatl^^*^. He explains Msheivaras as referring to the four 
Siva sects including the Pniupatas, but his interpretation of 
yoga and Vidhi is based on PaSupata tcxts^*®. The Atharvaii- 
ras Upn. is the main source of information on this point, 
fhe Gods went to heaven and asked Rudra who he was 7 He 
replied that he alone was, was in all Quarters, in Gnyatri, 

men and women.became invisible to them”. The 

Gods ra'sed arms and prayed—“He who is Rudra, MsheSvara, 
Uma, Skanda, VinSyaka, the Sun etc.” One Rudra is liBna, 
Bhngavata, Mnheivara and Mahsdevd\''^^. For the know- 

110. Ldkutiia, c. holder of Laknla or i. e. at club. Cf. 

jBBRAS-'XXn. 151 ff ; G. N. Bm - ElmvMs of Hindu 
Jconographji - II. 1, p. 19. The reel seems to have come into 

prominence in about 1st century A. D. 

111. LihgapurSna ( FUrvabhaga) 8.88-'100; Skanda 5, 3, 11, 19; 
Kwma - ( Adhyaya ) - H. Hiuemsang makes a reference 
to this system - Cf. Beal — II. 353. 

112. SfibhUsja - Brahmasma II. 2.36 ; Commentators like VSeaspati 
and Govindananda refer to them. 

113. According to ^amkara AfaAefeoriu believe in five categories— 
Kstya, ITarana, Toga, VUki and DukhatUa, which are all 
Paiupata tenets. 

114. <n%«llthKlft^H »irr»ir^: l i 

115. Cf. Palupala nuta - fipRW ?I(*|hr I 

116. R. G. Bhandarkar - Vaifnanum -i^vim etc, p. 111-12. 
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ledge of Rudra, one should be a single minded devotee. 
The muttering of OhS should be practised and meditations 
resulting in perception ( Avagati ) should be resorted to. The 
PH&upata Vrata enjoined for the removal of the noose with 
which the Pasu, or the individual soul is tied“^. The 
system of the UikulUa Pn&upata has been criticised by Samkara 
on the ground that the Pasupatas regard God as operative 
and not the material cause of the world'^**. 

Mfidhava in his Sarvadanana - Samgrdia has outlined the 
following points in connection with the elucidation of this 
system. 

(i) Karya ( Effect ) - is dependent and is of three 
kinds-: a ) Vidya ( scntiency ), ( b ) Kala i,insentient) 
and ( c ) the sentient. Sentiency is of two kinds- 
external and internal and the external can be again 
divided into two - distinct and indistinct. The 
organs can be divided into offccts and causes. The 
effected organs are : the five elements and five 
qualities. The organs, which are causes, are of 
thirteen kinds, e.g., the five senses, five organs of 
action and three internal organs, viz., intelligence, 
egoism and mind. The Sentient or the Pasu (in¬ 
dividual ) is of two kinds-( i) pure and (ii) impure. 
( ii) Kura^ - Cause. 

( iii) Yoga ( union ) - Conjunction of soul with god 
through intellect or Chitta. It is of two kinds- 
( a ) characterised by action, and ( b ) character¬ 
ised by the cessation of action. 

( iv ) Vidhi ( rite or process ) is of two kinds - principal 
and subsidiary. Various Vidhis have been prescribed. 
Amongst others, five postures have been indicated- 
Krathana ( snoring ), Spandana ( trembling ), 
_Mfl^dana ( Limping ) Sfngarana ( acting with 

117, Itnd. - Of. SaihkarXnaiida’s inteipreiation or the Upaniskad, 

118. . R. G, Bhandarkar , CvUvftvd Wtrkt - IV. 173 ff. 
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amorous gestures ), ovitathakareofa (acting absurdly ), 
avitadbhasaua (talking nonsensically ). 

( V ) DukMnta - ( Deliverance ) is of two kinds - personal 
and impersonal. 

Samkara and his commentators also describe the above 
five topics as forming the main tenets of the Pfi^upata system. 
The PQsupatas and the KapaUkas hold the same view of 
salvation as the VaUesikas and the Naiynyikas. AS for the 
Waives, their conception of Moksa is said to be identical 
with that of the Samkhyas. Dukhanta is one of the funda¬ 
mental tenets of the Pniupata system. The PsSupatas 
regards this as Mukti, a condition characterised by the 
annihilation of the entire range of the specific attributes of 
theselP'®. The Pasupatas seem to have been a system of 
religious discipline rather than a school of speculative thought. 
The moral discipline of the Fsiupita School, according to 
Kaundinya’s Commentary, is based on the yamas or modes 
of self-restraint, viz, ahimsn, brahmacarya, satya, ascamyava- 
h3ra, ^auca, Bhsralaghava and apramoda. Devotion to Rudra 
in this life and intimate association with Him in the life beyond 
is the goal of the Pasupatas. The highest yoga is absorbed 
concentration on the supreme Rudra, discarding shape 
and form’*®. 

119. 5.*<srPri;Rfi:^Rt 

fttfe:**'.. 

120. A Mysore Inscriptioii of 94S A. D. states that LakuIUa, the 
traditional founder of the PUsupaia system, became incarnate as 
a sage named Cilluka to preserve the name and continuity of his 
doctrine, which yoints to a revival of FSitupata teaching in the 
South. Another inscription, found in the temple of HaiSanXtha 
in the Sikar PrincipaUly of Jaipur State, mentions n scholar 
named Vis'varupa who was a teacher of the PaSearthaLaManaiaya, 

the sacred book of Inkulin, called PsSsSf/As. This inscrip¬ 
tion is dated Of 7 A D. 
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The iSvetaivatara Vpn, compiled by the great PSiupata leader 
iSvetSivatara, is a valuable document for the study of the VrStya 
philosophical system. The sixth chapter of this book deals 
with the theistic aspect of theVratya system of philosophy. 
It insists on the existence of God who is the same as lia, liSna, 
Rudra, iiva, M^hetvara, as the first principle, though ‘Brahman’ 
is made to denote it. It also refers to Pratirrm^'^'- (image ) 
of Rudra. There are references to Pasa or net’and to 
AfSya is styled as Prakiti and he who uses MSyS 
is called MaheSvara or According to MadhSva, 

the cessation of pain is, in other systems ( as in the Samkhya > 
the mere termination of miseries, but in the Pasupata it is 
eternal, the spirits and so forth, the sentient and the insentient. 
In the PSiupata, the union results in the cessation of pains 
by the attainment of divine perfection. In this system, 
paradise and other similar spheres result in nearness to the 
Supreme being either followed or not followed by such return 
to transmigrating experiences. Some scholars have ascribed 
the origin of the SSihkhya-yoga system to the Vratyas’“. 

The edilor of the PaUipattySBtro gives the following list of 
succession of teachers— NakulTsa, Kaufika, GSrgya, Maitrcya, 
KauruSa, IsSna, FaragXrgya, KapilSnda, ManuSyaka, Kusika, 
Atri, FiAgala, Fuspaka, Brbadarya, Agasti, SantSna, RXsikara. 

121. ivti. up. - IV. 19. "there can be no likeness ( Pralimn ) of him 
whose name is great glory." 

122. /«f-V. 13; 1. IIjII. 16 

123. 7W(1 - V. 3 - In the Indus civilisation, Siva was the lord of 
animals. Siva was probably the lord of some triljes. V. S — 
"Thus again, having created his Yatis, the Lord ( lia ) 

The great soul ( mahstman ), exercises universal overlordship.” 
For detaiU-Cf Marsball-( i ) The Indus Cmlissuien, (!!> 
Wheeler—( a ) The Indus Civilisation; ( b ) Early India and 
mistan; ( III ) History of Humanity—Vol. I { Fre-history ). 

124. l\nd - IV. 9-lO-‘The whole world is pervaded with beings 
that are parts of Him. 

126. BA, p. 13ff 
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Hauer considers them to be forerunners of the yogios. One 
important point in this system is that God Himdf is absolu*^ 
tely independent. No Karmas can produce any fruit without 
the will of God^*®. The K(vrma theory, which is held so- 
high in other systems, is here regarded as superfluous. 

The ( 1.1. ) aims at the satisfactory solution of 

the problems of the meaning of life and the world and the 
relation of the individual to the form of the Universe. Even 
the evidences of Buddhist influences are not wanting in the 
Upanishads^^'. It has long been suspected that the later Siva 
sects, which recognised the AV as their chief scripture, were 
closely connected with the Buddhist sects^®®. In this way the 
Buddhist influence was transmitted to the Praina and Mu^aka 
Vpn. of the AV’®®. There is no doubt that the Upanishads 
have got a heterogeneous structure and the evidences of non* 
Vedantic character are not wanting in the Svetnivatara Upti^. 
Cowell believes that "the ^veOivatara Upanishad is the most 
direct attempt to reconcile the iSamkhya and the VedOnta^^^** 
The theory of Karma, which the Poinpatas regarded as super* 
fluous, was not very clear to the early Vedic scholars. After 
a preliminary sign of the doctrine of metempsychosis in the 
AF’®®, the notion first made its definite appearance in the 

126. Sett. up. — III. 20 — “when through the ( PrasSda ) grace of 
the creator he reea the Lord ( /i ) and hii greatneu. 

— CCIbid. VI. 21, This Upanishad in the beat lource for the 
ftudy of the VrStya philosophy. Another important sect was. 
that of the Athatas — Cf. PB. XVII. 63. 2. 

127. Cf. Urhd.up. 3. 2. 13j 4. 3. 9; SB - 14. 7. 1. 10. 

AJunfaka Up. 1. 2. 1; Prasnarup. 1. 2; 2, 8. 

128. R. E.Hume , Thirteen Printipal Upanishads, p. 7. ( 1064 ). 

120. Ibid - Cf - Foueber - Etude Sar’' itmegraphic bmldhique at l' Itsde 

130. upa - 1. 4-6j 6. 1; 1. 8; 4-10; 4. 6. 

131. Colehrooke , Mistellanttus Essays, I. 267. 

Cf. JAOS - XXII, pp. 880-B 7. 

132. Hopkins - Religjians a/ India, p. 176. 
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^aUipathaSrnhnunfa. Gough bcUeves that this idea originated 
among the semi-savage people of India, connected with ani- 
oi8m'“. Nothing definite on thispoint can be said in the present 
state of our knowledge. In the Upamshads, we find the change 
from the first realistic materialism to the final speculative 


idealism’®*. 

The ancient Indian conception of the philosopy of History 
is closely linked up with the Vratya tradition and culture. We 
have discussed above the role of the Sutas 
Philosophy of in the then set-up and the part they played 
History in recording the contemporary chronicles. 

An important tradition maintains that the 
Sutas narrated history to Saunaka in twelve years. The 
development of historical idea is not a new thing in India. 
The concept of history certainly differed from that of the 
west and this is one of the reasons why Macdonell said that 
there was history in Sanskrit literature. A study of the iota- 
patha Brdhmapa reveals to us the contemporary idea about 
History or IkhySna''^^. After the Aivamedha horses are released 
and till their return, the Yajamttnas used to hear Akhy3.na. 


133. Pliikstfthv nj the Upniihads - cliaplcr I. 

—Theory of Karma can be found in Brh. up. *. 4. 2; 

Chlndegya, 3. 10. 7; iveta. up. 6. 11-12; Katha. 6.7. 

134. Hegel has rightly said — “If vre wish to get the so-called 
pantheism in its poetic, most elevated, and if one will, its coar¬ 
sest form, we must look for it in the Eastern poets; and the 
largest expositions of it are found among the Indians’’— quoted 
in Hume, op, fit. p. 70. 

136. in. 11.6.7. 9— «r *r<i 

u >51 ^ HrenViPtf 1 

in - 13. 4. 3. 13. spti fti ^ g^fii 

Cf-R. K. Choudhary-PiesidcAtial Speech of History 
Section in the first session of the All India Maithila writers’ 
Confiercace ( Darbhanga-1066 ). 
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The Rtvija sits around the Vedt with the Udgata and the 
Yajamsna sits on the golden asandi and the Adhvaryu sits on 
the golden dais. Adhvaryu, then, requests Presa to narrate 
history in the following vroids—BhutBni avtk^cAftatssu imam 
yajamanam adhyuh or Tell us history and create the interest 
of Yajamana in history. The historical idea had its beginning 
in the Rigveda^^^. Puravftta is called history. History is a 
story and a narrative as well. The AV presents an idealistic 
conception of history'®^. In connection with the Vratya hymn, 
we learn that when the Ekavratya moved, he was followed 
by ItihSsa ( narrative ) and the Parana ( story of old ) and the 
Sathus ( songs ) and the Nuracahsis ( eulogies ). The Ekavratya 
is the abode of Iiihasa and PurSna. 

The importance of the study of history, at the time of 
Brahmayajna, has been emphasised in the The Chandogya 
upn, also lays stress on the study of history^®®. It is called 
"MrmgalyCinUihasaptirartdni'’ in one of the GrhyasUtra ( AGS. 
4.6). The study of history was considered to be very sacred 
and sometimes even important than the study of the Mahab- 
harata'*®. In his interpretation of the Vratya hymns, Griffith 

J36. 156; IV. 46. 1 

VI. lor, 109; VII. 7; VII. 153-JTffR5lirl=UHFnHI 

g 1 

13r. ylK-XI. 7. 24. 

S^P>i 

3?f^g;gns3TfiT^ I 

138. lUd. XV. 6. 4. 

130. Chdnietya-7. 1.2. Pi ?irH%T4I*l4'T 

=5r3i(i5if!r?TH sm Gftir N- 

AST 

I I 

140. MBH. 18.6. 05; 3TER^ giri«IRi 

Cf. Vanaparva ( 187. 67 )— SOT 3^ I 
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soggesw that legendary and traditionary records (IUlmsa. 
^) were the fore-runners of the t«.o great epics and the 
Cnv PufBnas. The Gmlms preserved the oral transmission 

^ong the people and the Araracaiis/5 contained the eulogistic 

legends of various heroes’*^. History preserved the cultural 
tradition of the people and the Smrii writers have given due 
attention to this aspect of our knowledge'^^^. The real history of 
our people and their culture is preserved in the Purauas^^^rhe 
SUtas. Magadhas and the Charanas have compiled the FurStSW. 
It is they who thereby preserved the historical tradition in 
bardic tales and forms. The Purams were again recast during 
the hey-day of Gupta civilisation. The stories, preserved in 
the FurSnar, formed the basis of future historical development 
and ultimately history came to be regarded as the fifth Veda. 
The SUtorMagadhas played an important part in compiling 
this great tradition. People used to take great interest in 
hearing the /ikhydnas&t the time of Ah-amedha sacrifice’**. 
The association of the $uta-Magadhas with the development 
of historical idea is remarkable as they enable us to connect 
the Vrttyas with this tradition. 


141. Gfiffiih, op. (it. p. 191. 

142. Mam - III. 232 - '?>T5n«lPl I 

rrjii - 11.- 189 - q-i)- %Tr: smiPf I 

ADS - !. 19. 13, 16 I 

a. ADS. 1. 29. 7; 2. 23, 3— 

143. PadmaparOM - 3. 6. 10 - tsiT: yitJH 

BlOiotala 7. 9. 10. holds thai even a Chaniila can 
be greater than a BrShmoM. 

144. gB 13. 4. 3. 8.— 

INIIRk Big rl»n 

5ra OTIsiPir 3?pi^^ Big: fT*: B#5 fI 
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IV 

Social Organisation of die Vratyas 

Closely connected with the Vr&tyastoma is the social history 
of the Vrdtyas. Their social life is depicted in a number of 
sources. A study of these sources reveals to us that the VrStyas 
formed a well organised social unit. They had their leaders 
known as Grhapati or patriarch. The VrStyas were divided 
into classes and from a description of their dress, it appears 
that there were two classes—upper and lower. Lfityayana 
holds that the VrStyas acknowledged three grades—( a ) the 
educated, (b ) the high born, and (c ) the wealthy. He, 
who is superior in education, birth or wealth, should be 
acknowledged as their chief by the thirty Vriltyas who should 
each have a separate fire for pouring the oblation into’^*®. 
While the Vritya Rsjanyas were highly cultured and intelle¬ 
ctually developed, the rest were probably pushed into general 
ignorance and superstition possibly on account of poverty. 

Almost all the sources are unanimous that the Vrfityas 
practised neither agriculture nor trade. They were nomids in 
the beginning. Their movement is indicated in the AV which 
speaks of an Antaradeia from which the Vtatya goes in 
all directions (east, west, south, north, upper and fixed regions). 
Vratya seems to have been everywhere. Though confined to 
the east, they were in every direction. In the north, their 
expansion was checked by the Himilaya, in the south by the 
Vindhya, in the west by the pressure of other tribes, while in 
the east they had an unlimited scope for expansion. These 
regions seem to have been cleared off by the Vrfityas and their 
leaders who took initiative in the matter and placed them¬ 
selves at the helm of social affairs claiming superiority over 
others. The Antaradeia of the AV has been identified by some 
scholars with some portions of western India. The antaradeia 
was **under the sway of the Brahma^ical institutions with 


146. LSS - VIII. 6. 
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their small political units, with their complicated sacrificial 
rUes, with constant and long isolated parochial ideas, with 
their class interest and with their narrow views. They still 
remained spell-bound by their old tradition which they found 

difficult to break through. But not so in the east.the 

number of BrahmaMS were few compared to that of Antar- 

All descriptions, in different sources, agree with the vitw 
that the Vrityas did not conform to the rules of Vedic religion. 
We shall discuss, later on, the main points of difiference be¬ 
tween the Vratyas and the aryans. The Vratyas moved in 
all directions. They had their own mode of living, dress and 
customs. The whole concept, of their living, habits and dress, 
gives us an idea of their social organisation. The main 
equipments of the VrStyas were as follows 

(i) ^sandO *"^: Whether the word occurs in the Rigveda or 
not, it is difficult to determine. Saunaka, in BfhaddevatB, has 
used this word in connection with the cushion. It was used 
by theJ/rStya chief, Gcfiapati ot patriarch. The framework 
of the Asandi was as follows—two forefeet, two back feet, 
two lengthwise and two crosswise. The cushion ( BstBraffd^^^ ) 
and the pillow ( upabarham) were arranged. It stood on a 
support and a seat was provided therein. It is for the Vratya, 
that the Asandt is brought. Isandi may be taken as the royal 
seat associated with the eastern Vratyas and might reflect the 

146. ML. p. ISfDerVrS^a, pp. J24ff. 

147. AV. XV. 3. 1-8; Cf BD. V. 20. 

HiPtfit frm ii 

—Asandi i$ used for the cuibion on a no;l. 

—Jmkas Blio refer to iti uie. Cf. Der Vmiya. p, 32, F, Jf. 

14B. Petersburg Lexicon ha, “cushion.” Aufrecht calls it 

as does Riaxmuller in SBE. 1. 278 for Upairi, the latter, some¬ 
thing that leans against or is leaned against. 
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emblem of royalty^*®. The Vratyas were most numerous in 
the east, though spread over in every direction. Some aspects 
of their social custom are also evident from the PB. They 
moved about in bands in open chariots of war, carried bowls 
and lances, wore turban and garments with a red border and 
fluttering ends, wore shoes and sheep-skins folded double, 
possessed cattle. Their leaders were distinguished by brown 
robes and silver ornaments for the neck’®®. 

( ii) Usnisa ( = Turban )—The purpose of the turban was 
to keep off the Sun. The term Usnisa is not mentioned in the 
early Vedic literature except in connection with the Vratyas in 
jjjg turban is the characteristic of the Vratya chieftain. 

140. S. C. Sarkar— «/>. Hi. p?. 63-64, 

Tlic conccpiion of 2satuti was one of the most important aspects 
of the Vratyas. Even after desertion, the KuH'.aka sect continued 
the tradition of 'Zsaadi and it forms an aspect of the Kauiitaki 
Upanishad 1. 8. The combined description of the throne and of 
the couch in the Kauiitaii upn. (1.5) are very similar to the 
description of Vi«tya’s seat in AV — XV. 3. 3-9 and also of 
Indra’s throne AB. 8. 12. The Kauiitaki upn. says — “lie come 
to the throne VicakshaM ( lar-shining >. The Brhad and Rathan 
tara Srimans are its two forefeet; the .^yaita and the Maudha a, the 
two hind feet; the VairBpa and the Vairaj, the two lengthwise 

pices; the Sskeara and the Raivata, the two cross ones. 

He comes to the couch Amilaigas .the Udgltha, the 

bols'er ( upairi ): prosperity, the pillow,” ( 1. 6 ); Cf Der Vratya 
— pp. 249-50 Hauer discusses it in connection with the 
Mahnarala rite — “Die angezogenen Parallelen erwelsen awe 
Genuge, dass die Asaudi des VrStya der AV—XV. 3ff. und die 
beim MahSvrata gebrauchte identisch sind. Und wie der 
Udgatar alsein MahSvrata als in Konig geprieKn wird und von 
mystischen KrZften begleitet lit, well sein sita in jedem seiner 
Telle einer bestimmten uberirdischen Macbt mystisch entspriebt, 
so der Vratya in AV XV,. ” ( p. 260 ) 

160, PB - XVII. 4. 1-9; AV. XV. 1-4. 

161, S. C. Sarkar - e/> Ht. 68; AV-XV. 
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Even in the Yajttrveda Somhitn, Usnisa is mentioned chiefly in 
connection with the Vratyas*** and the kings. Usnisa in 
thej4Vwasas bright and white as the day. Turban was a 
speciality of the Vratya culture. It became prominent in 
this country through their efforts. It was one of the important 
equipments of the Vratya Grhapali. It is enumerated as one 
of the properties or belongings of the Vrityas. According to 
Katyayana, the Vratya turban is obliquely wound round the 
head along with a long whip’*®. The headdress, known as 
Usnisa, is thus the earliest mentioned in connection with 
the eastern people. It used to have across windings and was 
tied with a tilt. The description closely resembles some of 
the turbans of Sanchi and BhBrhut. It was considered to be 
a mark of dignity and authority^*. 

(iii) Skin dress. The primitive riparian clothing material 
was "Kuia", a kind of crass. This is, no doubt, a relic of 
prehistoric times. The common ritual use of grass-girdle today 
is a remnant of that old custom, which is said to have been 
invented first by the AngirSsas. The system was, in vogue, 
among the early indigenous people of the east like the VrStyas 
of Magadha’®". Regarding the skindress, there is a diffe¬ 
rence of opinion about the actual skin used for the purpose. 
KSS (K) (XXII 4.18) gives the following description—“They 


16’. PB. XVI. 6. 13; 1. U JITfsnsri Vrilfir I 

163. KSS ~ XXII .4.11- STSIt: I 

154. Cf. G. S. Ghurye - InJian Coslunus — p. 72. We have to bear 
in mind here that the oldest dress of the people of Bihar is Dieii 
as will be evident from the Didlrganj image. DupaifS ( DopatS ) 
in Maitbili ) is another oldest dress extant in Bihar. 

AlsoCf- Motichandra - srr^Sl 
t/iaija has been mentioned in connection with the dress of the 
kings and the VrStyas. CC— AB. 6. 1; ',SB. 3. 3. 2. 3. ; D*r 
PrS/ja, pp. 124ff. 

166. Sarkar - ep, tit — p. 88, 



Didarganj image 

( By Courtesy—Patna Museum ) 
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wear the hairy skin of a black antelope together with black 
and white woollen blankets’®®.” This much is there about 
the Gfhapati or Patriarch. The other VrStyas also wear similar 
skins of antelopes as referred to above’®’’. According to the 
Pfl’®®, they used goats’ skin, MM. Sastri holds that the Vr&tyas 
had two pieres of sheep skin bordered with white embroidery, 
while there was no border with the others’®®. None hut the 
gods and Br^hmanas use skins, the only exception being the 
Vratya chieftain and their followers. They had an improved 
style of wearing twofold ( DvisamMtani) ajinas, one black and 
one white (Kusa-valaksa ) so as to form four-lined skin 
wraps’®'’. The Dravidian peculiarity in dress of the Vratyas 

166. 1 
Of. KSS ( Kisi edn. )— 

rr^ f'Ji wr'?r 4 ?r ?r? 5 t: i ( xxii. 4. is.) 

Cf. Dir Vrnya-'p. 127—• “Der An*ug det Gr^pati Ut 
eindrucksvoll undsymbolbaft. Auf dem Haupie tragt er dea 

7 urban.Ein Schwarzliches 

Gewandmit schwarzen Fransen umbullt seine Gestalt ( Kts^ara 
VSsab ), ( F. 128.) Rudra eia solcbes Gewaad, das der ganzen 
Gestalt etwas feieslich DQsteres gale, wahtend die scbvtarzen 
Franscn belm schreiten und Hanticren eine Note von scbweleender 

majcstas hinzufOgten. C£ LSS - VII1. 6. 12; VIII. 6. 

13-14; TMB - XVII. 1. 4; WZI^M - XXV. 866; Baudhsiyana 
- XVIII. 24; Tain. Sam. II. 1, 2, 2; V. 6. 12, 1, AB, V, 14. 

167. KSS - XXII. 4. 19-20 - t 

Note-— xtitvi ^rwi«iiIl^ifk«Trf«i *r^fni i 

Cf Motichandra - op. cit. pp. 23-24. 

168. PB. XVII. 1, 14. 

169. ML. p. 9 

160. Sarltar - of. st( - p. 67; C£ LSS - VIII. 6. 8; The VrStyas, 
according to Ls^Sya^, used Upusa, LohUavisas ( ted cloth ) and 
urupola ( Kurts ). SSI^ilya bolds that the clothes of the VrStyas 
were not of black colour but **f variegated colour ( mized - 
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is clearly perceptible. Their preferential emphasis on the 
braided or tusselled “Tusa” fringes may indicate that the 
Vratyas displayed the hanging ornamental fringe, by tucking 
only one corner of it’«’. The Vratyas other than the Grha- 
pati used blankets having two protuberances, red or black 
threads for fringes, and clothes with red or black borders. 
The Vratyas generally wore clothes woven oat of the blackish 
thread. These clothes were known by the name of Kadru or 
reddish brown. The Kadru may also indicate a cloth having 
black selvage'®^. The Vratyas preferred red headdress^®'*. 
They used garments with black fringes. They had upper 
garments with red borders and cordedfrin .es with strings at 
each side’®*. The Vratya G^hapati favoured dark blue clothes 
and borders’®®. They also used some sort of silver ornaments. 

(iv ) Nisko Rajatah—Or Silver Ornament: The Vratyas 
used ornaments, made of silver, for neck or breast’®®. The 

f^Tt:*rn ) ( VIII. 6. 12 ). Gaulama holds that their clothes 
were generally white ( .iukhm ) and borders black (Kpitada’am) 
{ Vill. 6, 18 ), itegarding the colour, all amliontu's are not 
unanlnioiu on the point. 

161. irss ( k)— Tirttjytfn #f^i- 

The different reading in the KaH tdn. is — = 

?i*rqyiPr 1 ijyl = 1 ( xxit. 4. 20-21 ) 

162, IbU. XXII. 4. 13-14—ff^fHnrrf«N5Tff:— 

Cf KSS (k) - jv«» - 

I t fftsiscmiq,; 1 

163, LSS-Vin, 6. 8; for other kinds-Motichandra, np. ci/-pp. 23 -24; 
Saudilya, VIIT. 6. 12; GaaMnia, Vllt. 6. 13, 

164. PB, XVI!. 1. 14-13 

168, Hid. 

166. KSS - XXll. 4. 1? - fSi*#: KaH Un. has-TRdl PPHi: 
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silver ornament was a speciality with the VrStyas while the 
aryans used ornaments made of gold. Since there is no 
mention of any other metal except the silver, with reference 
to the equipments of the ^’rStyas, it may be presumed that 
they had not developed the art of manufacturing other metal 
goods or articles. The reference to Suvarpa, in the AV, in 
connection with the Vrityas, is too mystic to admit of any 
verification at this stage. The implications, arising out of 
the mention of Suvarna in the AV, have been discussed else¬ 
where in this volume. The VrStyas probably used neck¬ 
laces ( Kanthabhara^ ) made of silver. R. R. BhSgwat believes 
that the Grhapatl of the VrStyas wore an ornament called 
Niska or coin^®’. The also states that they used Ni§ka, 
silver ornament, worn around the neck. This was one of 
the equipments of the VrStyas’®®. 

16?'. BbSgwafa - rf/. P, 361. 

168. PB ~ XVIf. 1. 14; Cf. Dr. Moticbandra, »p, til, pp, 28“24— 

169. The word 'ffi;ka’ ha$ been used in the Rif/tia ( V. 19. 8 ), 
AB (VIII. 22); AV (V. 17. 4) and ia the BD (III. 148-169) 

BD-Iir. 148—pTSiUr’lf IWrorf ^ I 

II 

III. 149—I 

ii 

—Hiska here has been used In tbe sense neekltls. 

Cf. Der VrStya —pp. 1 ZS-l 29-“Dabei nabm er elnea Ni$ka 
dean in alter Zeit wurde von Friesiern, die eine Umfobrt 
machten, ein dbana Umgebangt Zur Herausfor derung der sich 

FUrchtetiden.So tragt auch Rudra den Nislui, und 

Zwar ist er dort deutlich fur” beilig “erklart : arban (bibbai^l) 

(niskam yajatara vi^vatupam..Der unbefcehrte VrStya 

ViXtya tragt nach Baudhayaaa XVni,24 Zwei Scbmuckstucke, 
eines aus Gold, das andere aus Silber ( Suvarnarajataa 
rukinau }; auch in AV XV tragt der VrXtya Zwol Schmuck- 
stucke ( kalmalimani ), die mit Soane uad Moad Verglichen 
werden, vrabiend dee Ni;ka der ViStyastoua Ideatisdb ist....,.” 

8 V. 
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( V ) UpSnah ( Saadal) 

The Vratyas had a pair of shoes and a doubly joined goats 
hides^’®. The SOtrakaras are of opifiion that the sandals of 
the Vratyas were of variegated colours. Others hold the view 
that they were black shoes furnished with flaps’^’’^. Their 
sandals were not only black but also pointed. The term 
*‘UpSnah” first occurs in the Yajurveda SanihitU and in the 
Srtihmanas, with which the Vratyas are connected. S. C. 
Sarkar says — “these details indicate that the most stylist 
shoe-wearers of those days were the Vratyas”’^”. The shape 
and colour of their sandals dififered greatly from those of the 
Aryans. The Vr§tyas used sandals of black skin with ears 
and two sheep skins*^®. UpUnah was also one of the equip¬ 
ments of the Vratyas. 

( VI) Pratoda (whip ) and Jydhroda ( a small bow without 
an arrow ) 

The Vratyas carried a whip in their hands and a small 
bow without arrow by which they made depredations and 
troubled the people’’*. They beat those unworthy of correc¬ 
tion. They used a kind of bow which was not meant for 


170. PB XVH. 1. 14-16. 

171. Kss xxti. 4.23— s®9i5*rRrr ftriN! i 

Ctxm gtipufl ^.( <-?-meaning 

not clear ). 

172. Sarkar-0^. Cit. Pp. 6B-70. The pointed .hoes of variegated 

colours were, till recently, very popular among the aristocratic 
clacs of Bihar. 

173. ML—T, 0 . Cf. Motichandra—Op. Cit. 

174. PB-XVII. 1. 14-16; Pratoda is mentioned only in the 

iralf od«. of the KSS. XXII. 4. 11-51%; ^ 

snsRt a 51% I fitter I 
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shooting!". The meaning of Jynhro4a is not cleat even to 
the Satrakaras. According to Baudhayana, the Vratyas are 
provided with a bow and three arrows in a leathern quiver. 
The Vratya chiefs are said to be armed with whip or a goad, 
two forerunners before and two footmen behind!’®. Pratoda 
and Jyahroda were the two important equipments of the Vratyas. 
The possession of bow and arrow along with whip xs indica¬ 
tive of the fact that the Vratyas, in general, had not yet crossed 
the stage of hunting. The use of leather and skin for the 
protection of bows and for the purposes of dress enables us 
to arrive at the conclusion that they had not yet advanced 
much in their the then technological development.!” 

1 re. Kss ( K) XXII. 4. i2-32tistul%4W 1 Cf- 

18 of ^I^JI- 

fjrc«r4: t xn uitw 1 

176. P. T. S. Aiyangar-0/>. Cit.-78. 

177. Cf. A/BH-Xin. 2786. 

Hauer-‘D«r Vrniya P. 181 — 

—“Dieier Slachelstock Ut das Vorbild dei ^ivaitischea I^Ola. 
So tragt der Asket, der Bbairava ia e!aem voa Meaichenblut 
und Schnaps triefeadea Schadel verehrt, eiac lolcbe Laaze. 
Uad in der Beichreibung des Zugcs der ^ivaitiicben Bakcbantea 
bei Megarthenes tragen dloe bei ihren Aafzugea und Tanzen 
eiaen Speer. Der Stacbebtocic des Rudra-^iva lelber eatwickelte 
sicb dann im Laufe der Zeit Zu deni Trisula, der bis beute 
seia wirkungskrjiftiges symbol geblieben ist”. 

.Scbon die Tatsacbe, das es SSmaa gab, diedea Namen 

JyShroda trugen, kana gar nicht erklairt werdea, wean wir 
dea ( P. 182 ) Jyahroda nicht ab magisches Instrument 

anffa««ea..Der stab bei der weihe bt langst ab Zaubei- 

waffe erkannt. utio der Trida^a del heiUgen Bettktsbt eln 
fiberUeibKl jener primitivea Zaubeipraktiken. ( IM-Vlll. 
8, 6, 8—JIINiTJ ) 

P. 18S-Icb babe aber obea enrieaen, dasi das wirkHcbe objekt 
von Praaedbamaaa die uasicbt barea bdien Macbte siad, und 
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( Vn ) Vipatha ( Cart ) 

The Vratyas rode in carts with bamboo-sticks without cover 
and drawn by horses and mules”®. The leader of the Vr§tyas 
owned a rough cart covered with planks, “a board - covered 
rough vehicle.** It was also one of the important equipments 
of the Vratyas. According to the SOtrakaras, their chariot was 
covered with planks, called AmargagSmiratfiah^’*. The term 
refers to the rough carts of the Vratyas, often going out of 
the road. The carts were, actually, covered with loose planks 
and drawn by shaky mules. They did not move in any 
particular direction at any particular moment. Their wandering 
was of aimless nature, having, perhaps, no definite purpose, 
LUtyayaoa calls the 'Vipatha' 'Prachyartha' meaning eastern 
chariot. The Vratyas tied the planks with their carts with 
string”®. 

From the above discussion it is apparent that the Vrdtyas had 
a different social structure of their own and were diametrically 
opposed to the Aryan social system. They were considered 
fit to be sacrificed at the altar of God, 'Atikrusta' (Loud Noise). 
They were not conversant with the Aryan method. They were 


damit itimnit, daw auch tisrdbanva Damonenvenche ewcher 
ist und ebenso danda bei der Weibe, mil dem der„ Do^n "des 
VrSiya in dm geseizt wird”. 

U8 and 179. X’W-XXII. 4. J6 In the Kail edn. we 

have—“qK5r45:t??fT'jf i 

i cf m-xvii. i. u 

KSS XXII. 4. ^UP-TIT ip:: I 

The rough carts, associated with the eastern people, ate indicative 
of the fact that the ViStyas were easterners having definite 
narked customs and social habits. 

Cr Apastmba-Jtmil. 6. 6.; 72, 3; LSS- 

Vin. 6. 9; 

180. DstFraljra—P. ISOff. 
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considered degenerate since they did not observe Brihmanical 
rules and abide by the Aryan discipline. They did not practise 
agriculture and trade and coveted the food prepared for the 
Brahmans. Their words were poisonous. Their differences 
with the Aryans stand marked when we take into considera* 
lion the Vmyadhana or their dress and equipment. 

(i) The Aryans had chariots, the VrStyas had carts. The 
Aryans had their planks nailed to the chariots, Vrityas’ planks 
were tied with strings. The horses of the Aryans were trained 
and restraind while that of the VrStyas detracted from the right 
path’*^ The Aryan horses had reins while the VrStyas had 
sticks with leather throng. Sticks, with leather throngs, are 
used even today by the bullock-cart drivers and coachmen in 
Bihar. The animals of the VrStyas generally went out of the 
road as they were not controlled. 

( ii ) The Aryans tied their head dress round their heads, 
the Vrityas did it in a slanting manner. 

( iii) The Aryans had two garments ( upper and lower ) , 
the Vratyas had only one tied on their loins by two strings. 
The Aryans had no borders on their cloths, the Vrfityas had 
black borders. 

(iv ) The Aryans had Vpanat shoes, the VrStyas had 
sandals with a crest. 

(V ) The Aryans had bow, bowstrings and arrows, the 
VrStya had only the bow without string. Vrfityas’ bow 
had certain characteristics — its concave side was red 
and its convex side blue, with the red side he covered 
his enemies and with the blue side he pierced his enemies^^^. 

( vi) The Aryans had gold ornaments, while Vrfityas used 
silver. 

181. The VrStyas carts moved aimleikly, 

182. AV-XV. 1. 7, 8— 
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IIB 


Some sort of classification existed in the Vrfitya society. 
Ute articles, relating to their dress, were mainly used by the 
VrUya patriarchs. The common man among them had not 
the fortune of enjoying those privileges. The common man 
used cloth with red borders and with strings at other end. 
The VrStyastoma ceremony had thousands of sacrificers. The 
wisest, the richest and the most powerful among them acted 
as Grhapati or the Patriarch and the rest only followed him. 
The Gfhapati had to pay a higher Daksina ( or fees ) . This 
ceremony was of frequent occurrence. The Vratyas, when 
purified, were not permitted to bring with them the Vrntya- 
dhana. These things had to be given to the MSgadha 
Brahmanas^*®. Having performed the sacrificial rites after 
the VrStyastoma, the Vratyas should desist from the Vratya 
way of life^«* and should give their belongings to those who 
have not abandoned Vratya practices’®”. KauSitaki and 
Dyautana were the two important Grhapatis of the Vratya. 
They acquired suflBcient eminence in their days. Kauritaki was 
allowed to collect the Brahnmas of the ft/gveda, while Dyautana 
is associated with the Dyauta-sSman. Dyauta-stiman is, in fact, 
the Saman, which is the central point of the Vratyastoma 
ceremony. The new society, created by the fusion of this 
new blood, introduced domestic regulations, the social regula¬ 
tions, hygiene and sanitary regulations, embodied in the 
Gthadhar ma AchSra regulations of the SQtra period’®®. 


183. 


184. 

185. 


186. 


aw I g UPW »l«mi5: t 

aw^«r: m 

Note on the rjj ( K ) XXtI. 4. 24. 

JTM (K) XXII. 4. 27-inww>Jtaji i 

ir^s (K) xxu. 4 . ^ i 

Alst of-xxii. 4.26-a^^ tr („) (^, 5 _XVII. 

jrngqtfSq ^ 

. ^ XXII. 4. 27-80. 

SMtri-rrBpot-p. 8, 
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H. P. Sftstri holds •— “They ( Bhrgu^gtrosas ) ate like 

a miscellaaeous lot.and axe the purified Vrfityas who 

had no gotra but pravara only^^^ The Aryans claimed 
their descent from the Saptarfi of the Rigveda'^^ and Agastya. 
These eight are the roots of the gotras. Bhf^ and Ahgirah 
have nothing to do with the gotras. They compiled the AV 
for their own interest and extolled Ekavrfitya. The marriage 
of the descendants of the Rigvedic ^si is guided by one set of 
rules while of the Vratyas by the other. The Vratyastoma 
ceremony enabled the Aryans to bring about a social revolu¬ 
tion which marked the mingling of the Aryans and the abori¬ 
ginal customs. That system proved effective and helpful. 
The combination of these two elements led to better regulation 
of social, domestic and political organisation. The magic 
formulae and the mantra rituals of the primitive Vratyas were 
discarded and replaced slowly by a new socio-religious 
foundations respecting the views of both. It is in this way that 
magic gave way to religion and the unsophisticated and simple 
ways of the primitive Vratyas were turned into an organised 
social system, dominated by the Brahmanas. Manuals for the 
changed situation were prepared, wherein the old Aryan be¬ 
liefs were replaced in most cases by the aboriginal ideas. 

Dealing with the ''Origin of the BrShmam gotras^^^'\ 
Prof. Ko^ambi holds that the Vratyas were first differentiated 
from the rest long after the Bh/gu-Jamdagni group was well - 
established and the Vedas fully developed. The Vratya tribe 
did not need the Vedas simply because they continued to 
wander eastward, into a territory without a great civilisation 
comparable with that of the Indus Valley. The Vratya priest¬ 
hood was much less developed than the Vedic Aryans. The 
Vratyas had their own tribal organisation outside the Brahmin 

187. IHtt-p. 8. 

188. Jamdagni, BbardwSja, VUvSintrs, Atrl, Gautama, KsSyapa, 

aad Aganya. 

189. JBBRAS. XXVI (1950} p. 42. 
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rHual. Patafljali^®® is quite clear on this point We have seen 
.above that the are concerned only with reconciling VrStya 
observances with Vedic rituals. Needless to point out that the 
SBtras say not even a word about the actual life of the VrStya 
tribes^®^. The Vratya Gfhapan was the tribal chief, having 
both social and religious functions. There is little doubt about 
the fact that the wandering Vratyas alone preserved the older 
tribal institutions down into historical times'®*. 

After their conversion, the VrStyas seem to have been in¬ 
fluenced by the BrShmanical or Aryan customs and thought. 
Their whole conception of life considerably changed. We 
find that in later literature, they were divided into Brahmaua^ 
KsheUriya and Valiya. The descendants of the Vratyas conti¬ 
nued to be VrStyas for generations'®*. They were considered 
to be of mixed origin'®*. There were avrStyabrahmSiia, avrStya- 
Jcfhairlya and so on'®®. The offsprings of VrUXya Voiiya were 
deprived of the U^nayana ^amsakSra^^^. They are said to have 
acted as spies and sorcerers at some places. KSrusa, a country 
between Ko5ala and Videha, was the centre of a branch of the 
VrStya VaiSyas, Viz, Kurusas. 

190. P»t»iijaU on Ptaini-V. 2. 21. 

191. Q.DtrVniya; We learn from the MahSparimbbOnasulta tba.t 
the basic rules of the Buddhist Samgha were derived from the 
aryan tribal constitutions, specially of the Licbchavis called 
VrUjahatriya by Manu ( X. 21 }. 

192. JBBRAS-XXVI. 49, 

193. mwl «Tfl% tErerifir 

afi4 ?Tffsnfii?5rra; t.(tiiHraigi ^ qgt) 

Here provisions have been made for the purification of the 
ViStyas even after twelve generations. There Is a lengthy 
process of penance for twelve years. 

194. VrityalZ^jlyaithittttittmsyar-f. 19. 

196. /4a-20. 

196. ibu-i. i 
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^ong the three grades of the VrS^as,^*^ discussed earlier, 
( LSS — Vlll. 6 ) , the wealthiest lived in luxury. The Vrfitya 
Gthapati also led a luxurious life at the cost of the common 
people. The VrStya took to agriculture possibly after con¬ 
version. The Gthapati, on account of his privileged position, 
lived peacefully in a luxurious manner as all other Vrftyas 
compensated his needs. Only educated, high born and wealthy 
person was acknowledged as chief or Gthapati. He seems to 
have been a very powerful man in the VrStya society. Others 
in the VrStya society, except the RBjavya, were ignorant and 
superstitious. Why, after all, the AV glorified the Vratya 7 
The problem is still there and the only plausible explanation, 
that seems logical, is that the Vratyasmust have wielded 
sufficient power at a particular period of history. The VrStya 
is never mentioned otherwise than as being persued by the 
Mdgadhea and the Pumichali ( harlot). Here we have to bear 
in mind that Pumichdli could not have been an Aryan institu¬ 
tion since they (the aryans ) were an example to others in 
matters of sexual propriety. MSgadhas and Pumfchall were 
the companions of the VrStyas. The MBH ( Karpaparva 38'18 ) 
regards Magadha as a territory of many harlots. The SOta 
king of Anga, Kar^a, offers ^yamS Mggadhl, a slave girl as 
reward for services. Pwhfchali, as such, cannot be definitely 
an early Vedic institution. It was a VrStya institution^®®. 

187. (a) The educated. 

(b) The high born and 
'c) The wealthy. 

198. For details — Cf— Dir Brgltilerderor3(ya in Dtr Vrnfya 
pp. 142 ff 

cf. AF—XV. 2; Baiihtiyatta XVIU. 26; LSS—VIU, 6, 28; KSS. 
XXII. 4, 22; Manu X. 11; 26; Cautama—lV, 17; BDS—l, 2, 
18; F/—II. 116; SA—AB (24) Hall^aiha. II. 280.; VS XXX. 
6; TMB—Ul, 4, 1, 1. 

cf —Der Frapio—p, 114—‘ Elne Zu. bimbmabmiidhu analogs 
Blldung baben wit in iCjaayabaadbu, tjnd diciet Ut in Vcdiicbex 
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R.N, Davdekar believes that the Vedas are not exclu¬ 
sively the documents of the Vedic Aryan life and thought and 

Zdt duichaui nicht nur ein Verochteter RSjanya, loader 
hochangeiehen, wie Z. B. der berQhtnte Koiiig Jaaaka Voa 
Vldeha und andeie Wean auch nicht unbedlngt anerkannt 
Von denorthodoxen, Und SB (X, S, 2, 10 } werden die 
Rsjaayabandhu ganj allgemein im Sinne Von bestimmten 
Adeligen gebraucht; Ja SB ( 1, 1, 4, 2 ) steht der Atudruclc 
einfachfur Kjatriya {VI II. 217).” 

rbid—p. 146—“Wenn nun Sowohl drr MXgadha wie die 
Furoschalu ah Peglietr del VrSlya daa Beiwort brahmabandhu 
bekommen. so iat damit crwiescn, daaa auch lie dem nicht—Or* 
thodoxen Brahmanenatano angehorten, alio Personen “heiligen 
“charaktera waren, und die brahmabandhu KumSrT) die wie 
die brahmacSrT gewiaae magiacbe Zerrmonien wirkaam Vollaicht. 
iat eine Parallele Zu brahmabandhu-apurnkhalO PumscalU-VSkya, 
die bei der VrStya-Feier dea MahSviata Zusammen jnit dem 
MSgadha den rituellen Beitchlaf Volkieht ( 

rf'TV: ).Es wird nun wohl kein Zweifel daniber 

beitehen, daaa MSgadha in AV XV, 2 und brahmabandhu — 
amSgadha MSgadha — VSkya in Baudh. XVIII, 26 ideniileh 
lind, sie aind Eegleiier dea Vratya, in irgend einem Sinne der 
ViStya-Schar angegliedert.” ....... Die Erklsrung icheint 

mir auf der Hand Zu liegen: Ea gabim Magadha-Lande 
Brahmabandhu, Ketzeriache Brahmanen, deren religioae Bmuche 
mit denen der VrStya eng Verwandt waren, so daaa sie da, wo ea 
keine ’egentli-chen (P. 147) VrStya gab, an deren Stelle treten 
Konnten.” 

P. 148-40—"Zusammenfasaend Konnen urr also featstellen, 
dais die VrStya Von Personen begbltet waren, die aeit uraltera 
heiligen charakter trugen und die ihie Zeremonien mit Gesang, 
Muiik und Tanz belebten. Sie waren auch die Hauptfiguren 
be! dea Reiten Von orgiastischem Treiben in Gemcinacbaft mit 
dea OberaatUrlicheB Macfaten. das im heiligen Beischalf seinen 
rituellen NkderKhlag gefiiaden hatte. Die Bezelchanng am»- 
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that a considerable portion of them is the result of culture 
contacts and racial fusions. In this connection, we have to 
take into account the problems of the impact, on the Aryans, 
of the Dnsas, the Vratyas, the ^"adras and various other non- 
Aryan communities and the consequent inter-racial and intra- 
racial conflicts and reactions in ancient India***. In this 
connection, the findings of Buddhapraka^a also deserve 
mention®®*. He says — “VrStya is described as a Vedic priest 
and the Vrtra as the chief repository of the Rks, yajus and 
Saman, which he imparted tolndra, in the $athapatha Btahmaifo: 
Vratya is described as belonging to an aristocratic class that 
wallowed in wealth and wine; Frtfa as owning towns and 
fortresses and enjoying tubfuls of soma juice : VrStya is des¬ 
cribed as a despicable being offered as a victim in a Puru- 
xamedha sacrifice ( VS XXX. 8 ) , Vrtca is inimical to Indra, 
whose duty it was to kill him. These points of resemblance 
show the identity of Vmya and Vctfo, both of which were 
synonymous designations of the priestly class, among the non- 
Aryan peoples of India, who first checked the advance of 
the Aryans and fought with them and later on converted them 
to religious order. This class came to be known as Br&hmaMS 
in later times”. One may not agree with the learned scholar, 
but the suggestions, put forward by him, are worth consider¬ 
ing. There is a view that the institution of Brahmanism is 
earlier than the Aryan and its traces are found not only in 
India but in other parts of the ancient world. 

gadha, apumicalU bei Baudh. beweist, dass weder das Wort 
Magadba in leloer wdrtlichen Bedeuiung als geograpbische 
Beaeicbnung nocb pumscalu in seinem gemeinen Sinn Verstanden 
werdea durfie; mSgadha beieichnete den im heiligen Dienate 
wandemden Sangenind Muiiker Qberhaupt, pumaealS die spater 
devadu." 

199. PIHC (194/)—Bombay—Preeidential tpeecb of Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar, p. 2/. 

200. ABORl, XXX. 19/; cf. Dighanik^ (PIS) I, 89. about BuddhSs 
dcKription of tbe BrSbma^a. 
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Political Organisation of tlie Vratyas 

A study of the sosial organisation of the Vratyas enables 
us to understand clearly the nature of their political system. 
They were backward in their political organisation than the 
Pugas. They were subordinate to a leader, distinguished by 
his niska ( or silver ornament) . Their leader seems to have 
been called a Gramani:^^^ Among some of the remarkable social 
habits of the Vratyas, violence was prominent and there were 
some juvenile groups, who actually indulged in these things. 
In order to put a stop to these undesirable elements, it was 
natural to have some sort of political organisation to keep them 
in check. Pinini also refers to the existence of such juvenile 
groups among the Vrityas^®^. There was some sort of simi¬ 
larity in the political texture of the Vmyas and the Pugas. 
The Vratyas had some form of crude Samgha organisation®®'*. 

The term ‘hanif, in the AV (XV . 3 ) , has been used in 
connection with the inauguration of the Vratya. Isandi is 
taken as the origin of royalty and the origin of royalty in the 
AV is ascribed to this idealised event®®*. This emblem of 
royalty was known to the AngirWsas. Sarkar says — “The 
emphasis of the AV about the Vratya origin of kingship and 
priesthood, and the great political power and prestige of the 
VrStya finds complete support from the Pura^c tradition 
regarding them and seems to be only a priestly and mystic 
version of accepted and known facts of the tradition : the 
Vratyas corresponding to the non - Ailas. The Vratya hymn 
can be explained by this reasonable hypothesis”*®®. 

The AV ( XV. 3 ) gives an indication of the existence of 
some sort of political organisation. The following points 

201. V. S. Agr«waI-Op. Cit-440. 

202. Pamni-VI. 2. 28. 

203. Agrawal-Op. (St-442. 

204-206. Sarkar-pp. CU. p. 63. 
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will make it more clear — “The good people were his 
( VrStya's ) footmen, Samkalpa ( resolve ) the messenger and 
others were waiters ( upsad ). The great VrStya became 
impassioned ( raj ) and thence was born the noble ( Jt^Janya ) 
(AV. XV. 8'1 ) Rsjanya is the oldest designation of a 
kshatriya or a man of military or royal class. At creation, 
Rsjanya is said to have been the arms of the sacrificed Purusa 
(AV- XIX. 6 ; Cf. Rigveda X. 90 ; PurusasOkta ) or Primed 
man who is identified with the universe. He is said to have 
been generated by Prajapati (TS ~ VII. M ; SB. II. 1>4 ). 
Yajurveda is said to be the womb from which he was born 
(Tfl —III. 12-9). The word ‘/?3;a»ya’which comes from 
the root 'Rij' (to rule ) is here fancifully connected with the 
root 'Raj' ( sorSjyata ) i. e. he was filled with passion. A 
passage in the Jain Sutra discusses three classes of rulers of 
which Rsjanya is one®°®. The old republican legend was 
"Vr;nl - rajsnya - gai^sya - trSta^ya" ( of the Vr^pi - rftjanya 
and Gana, the protector of the country ) . From the coins 
of about 200 Be., it appears that the epithet “Rajanya Jana- 
padasa” was very common among the republics^®^. 

On the authority of Panini, Pfitafijali, Kityfiyana and 
also the MBH, Jayaswal believes that Rsjanya was the name 
of a political people and that the Rsjanyas were, therefore, a 
democracy®®®. Andhaka and Prsni Rsjanyas were elected 
rulers. The Rsjanya sometimes indicated president as we 
learn from some of the coins of the Rsjanya constitutions*®®. 

206. AySramgasuiiam (Edited by Jacobi) II, 1. 2. qr 

(lUcjaBya) ^ sr 

. 

20;. Cunningham-CWBS ef AncitM Indiar-p, 69. RJIjatffa was also 
well-known equivalent fer the Kshatriyas~ci. V. A, Smitfa- 
Cataioffu ^the Coins in (lie Indian Musigm, Vol. I. p. 164. 

208. K. P. Jayaswal-Hbida Psff£rT. 167, They used bronze cast 
coins, cf. PSnini-V, 1. 25. 

200. Gunningham-Op. C3t. 69. 
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With the Vr&tyas, it seems, kiogship remained a tribal office 
of small importance even when the tribe developed into an 
oligarchy over a tributary population®^®. The great VrStya 
tribe was that of the Lichchavis, mentioned with respect by the 
Jalnas and the earliest Bud. jts, who maintained a high social 
position down to the Gupta period. While the M§gadha Brah- 
manas are called Brahmabandhus, we have to remember that 
the kings in the Purdnas are referred to as Kshatrdbandhu, 
applied to Bimbisara and Ajata^atru®”. Sastri identifies 
Kshatrabandhu with the Vrityas®*®. 

The Vratyas of Magadha, possibly after conversion, deve¬ 
loped their trade and national wealth along with their own 
institutions both civil and military. The Sakyas, Mallas, 
Lichchavis, Videhas, Mgas, Ksii. Bnrhadarathas^^^ and the ffar- 
yanka dynasties developed their own forms of government. 
They were mostly converted into kshatriyas after giving up 
their nomadic habits. The Lichchavis' Vrjjis, Mallas, Kurus, 
Madras, Kukuras and the Pahchnlas had the title of Raja 
signifying democratic president. RajU is also explained as a 
royal officer engaged in the work of government®^*. The 
Vratyas were called Rajas and when they were admitted into 
the Brahmanical fold, the Brahnumas, either out of self-interest 
or political motives, called them Rsjanya. With the advent of 
the KshatrabSndhavas or the Vratyas into the political arena of 
northern India ( or Magadha ), there took place a revolutionary 

210. JBBRAS-XXVl. 40. 

211. F. E. Pargiter-TA* PurSna text tf the Dynasties ef the Kali age— 

p. 22. 

212 . 

Vrntyalisaddhisamgrttha-p. 48. If alw refers to Pradyetas and 

SistmSgas etc. 

213 . 

vftfhtTTJrdi <iT»r tew 

l also cf p. 46. 

214. Cf-aa explanation in the iaharabhisya. 
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change in the political set up of the country. While 
attempts were being made to stabilise monarchy on one side 
there were already existing oligarchical republics of the SlUcyas, 
Mdlas, Videhas, Vrjjis, Uchehavls and others on the north 
bank of the Ganges^^®. The establishment of monarchy by 
the KshatrabSndhavas in Magadha proved to be a bedrock of 
the later imperalistic movement in India which ultimately 
succeeded in wiping out all traces of democractic government. 
While in the beginning, there existed spirit of coexistence and 
co-operation between these two systems (monarchy and re¬ 
public ), in the long run, the republican government had to 
give way to monarchical whims of the imperialists and by the 
time of the Gupta period, all remnants of republican system 
withered away. 

^as an important political term in the Vedie period. 
The people or the tribe were called Vii refers to the 

people whose agreed concordant with the electors is necessary 
in king’s election'-^^**. The Brdhma^ is mighty through the 
strength of the whole people*^® (ViS). Praj&pati, being 
moved to action, moved out towards the western quarter and 
after him moved out Vairupn and VairSja. Valrsja is an 
important technical term meaning kingless constitution. 
Valrdja has been described as national constitution of some 


215. Kautilya’i‘ArtAaia^/ra’calls theie confederate people ‘'.TafnfAa- 
VtUam". 

216. AV. XV. 8. 2; XV. 0. 1.; Fti is called commonalty in Brh. 
up. 1. 4. 12; 16; In the VS, X. 10-12 Vii it coiuideKd to be 
“peopU"; AB. 2. 83; SB-2. 1. 3. 6-8; 2. 1. 4. 12; 10. 4. 1. 
0; 11. 2. 7. 14-6. Vii ia ideatihed with pet^le. 

217. AF-III. 4. 2-cfl rrSlR; Cf. RF-X. 178, 1; VI. 67. 

1; 88. 8.CfF/-'F«’. 

218. AF-III. 4. 6. 

219. 5'B. V. 4. 4. 14. 

220. .dF-XV. 2. 8-T ^ ^-Cf. Griffltbi-0/ Qt. p. 187. 
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of the nations of the north by the side of the Himilayas^^^. 
If we taifg into account the description of the Ay, it seems 
plausible to suggest that the Vairajya kingdom existed in the 
west of the VrStya territory. Even Kautilya, who has nothing 
but contempt for this type of government, treats it as a form 
of government. He rejects it as a bad form because he held 
democracy in contempt*'-^^. 

The Jain sources call this system 'Verajjatti'^-^'. A refe¬ 
rence to this form of government is found in the MBHf, where 
Viraj is noticed as one of the titles of the ruler““*. Virdj is 
also mentioned in connection with the movement of the 
Vratyas**®. The Jain sources mention this form as a living 
institution. One remarkable point, in this connection, is that 
such states are unsafe for a monk or n'jn to go to as they are 
prone to suspect ascetics as political spies. Kaufilya confirms 
when he says that the spies generally took the garb of sectarian 
ascetics. The Vairdjya seems to denote the democratic concept, 
wherein the whole country was supposed to rule after a parti¬ 
cular ceremony was held for the purpose*-®. The oath was 
administered to rulers of all forms of polity and was common 
to all constitutions**'*. The oath had a great constitutional 
importance and it was humanly solemn. The ritual was 


221. /iB-viii. 

3^ S? ^ . 

Cf. Jiljwwrfa-XV. II for a reference to VairSjja in eouth 
India. 

222. Arthaiaura-yill. 2. 

223. Ajaramgasullar-p. 83. 

224. ^wtf/tarrfl-LXVin, 54H?r^ . 

22fl. Ar-XV. 14. 6. 

226. Probably yatTSjfa was post-tribal form of government with 
some philosophic background. 

227. AB-Vlll. 15— •••—5nW3ir 3^311 qKJjWa. 
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prac^c«liy the same for the repabUcah aad iKMi*iiioaarcftical 
constilotions. 

The whole administrative structure of the Ve^ period is 
outlined in the AV. We learn that the Smiti and the Sohte 
were the two daughters of Prajlpati***. These two bodies are 
specifically mentioned in the Vrutyakmja of the 
Lanman has translated the ScMiU as assembly, ths Sanmi as a 
gathering and the Sera as army. 

(i) SiMa—Tho Sdbha was an important body cf imioe&ae 
constitutional importance^ It is called Varista which is explaiaed 
by Sfiyana as a resolution of “many**. It was. as importsal 
as the Samitl and its decision was, in all cases, binding. Pins' 
kara defines Sabha as a “body of men shining together^^'*. 
It was an important institution during the Rigvedic period. 
The Pfthvl-Sakta‘‘‘^^ of the AV indicates that the Sobta wag an 
independent body. 

(ii) Semiti—SamiU means meeting together. The most 
important function of the SatraH waste elect the RsjarP^. 
The people made such speeches as were agreeable to the assem¬ 
bled Samiti'^^. There is prayer for a common SamitP^*. The 
Samitis of the whole land are referred to in the AV. 

Both these bodies were the popular institutions of the Vedic 
period, besides Vidatha and 5en^'-^^ Vidatlia, it seems, was 
the parent institution because it was associated with civil, 

228. AV - VII. 1 3 — isrwr w ^rfhfirsiTaTri srarrih 

229. 5i ^ ; cf. R. K. Choudhsjty'i article in 

the PIHC ( Boinbay-194r ) 

2S0. 13.1 lonie lort of judicial function of the .faMS it 

indicated here — Gf. I 

231. Av-xn, 1.86—^ Jtnrr ?ri: i 

^ Bftpif*r5!t5 i 

232. IbU-V. 19.15. 

233. nU-XXU. 1,56. 

23*. /Md-VI. 64 - Cf. RT X. 191. 3. 

238. Dr. R. S. Shanna’t article in J3JIS & P/ffC; Abo cf. R. S. 
SJumna— itpMt iittu md InsmOrn. 
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n^wry and religious functions in the early Vedic period*®*, 
We learn from the AV, that the “Se/ts” was an important cons- 
titidmnal institution. A vague idea, about the conception of 
punishment, can be got from the mystic hymns of the AV. 
Fraud, if detected, was a punishable offence*®*. 

If the asuia sources under Bhfgu be ascribed to the aathmr' 
ship of the AV\ some difficulties, regarding the political 
organisation of the VrStyas, stand the chance of being solved 
without difficulty. The Vrityastoma hymns of the PB (XVll.1.9) 
hint at the possibility of the asura element being a part of the 
Vr&tyas. If the Atharvan stands for a priestly function, there 
might be conceivably others following the same cult. Bhrgus 
were the foremost among the Atharvans. Kshatraveda and 
Brdmmeda strengthen this hypothesis*®**. We know that the 
K$hatriya prince of the MBH defied sovereignty and canonized 
the Atharvaveda. Dr. Banerjee-S&stri believes that “princes had 
followed earlier asura theories on statecraft*®®”. The King’s 
purohUa was expected to know at least the AV or the Brahma- 
veda^*^. It is said that the VrStya “went away to the people; 

Meeting, Assembly, Army and wine followed him.So let the 

King, to whose house the Vritya who possesses this knowledge, 
comes as a guest, honour him as superior to himself.” The 
VrStya was considered superior to a king and when the number 
of his followers increased, he formed an assembly. SeriS may 
be explained as a concomitant development of the growing 

296. Ar-lll, 98. 6. 

297. AV-XV. 19. 6-7 ; C5f. Griffith - Op. CU. P. 196—“Punish 

him quietly by letting him feel that his fraud is detected”. 
^theTMt—aw (Bogus VrXiya) ^ (%¥R*r- 

288. ADS-Tl, 11, 29, 10, 11—“The knowledge of women and 
i^ndra is a supplement the Atharva”. We should bear in 
mind here that witchery is an a^iration in the AV. 

299. Banedee^Sstri—O^at. P. 61. 

240. ItU-t. 69—refers to the racial amalgamation. 
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VrStjra Otgaoisation. The developmest ef the Vr^ya (tfganisa- 
tioii aecessitated the formation of an army. 

The elevated positioa of the VrStyaa enabled their Gfhqpatl 
to roll in wealth and luxury. Unlimited luxnry brottEht in its 
train wine ( prepared out of the rice beer as GrifSith believes 
and even prevalent toslay in Chotanagpur area of Bihur ) and 
its necessary accompaniment, the harlot.^’ Pmhiadi was a 
companion of the Vrfitya. All these go to prove that the 
Vrityas were not savages but civilised people. The regarded 
the institutions of the Sabhs and the Samiti as originally 
derived from the Vratya. The Magadhan kingship is also 
ascribed by some to have originated from the Vraiya source®^, 

241. Buddha’s description about the BfSAmanas in the Amtafthusuttt 
very well fits In with the VrStya culture—" Brshttanas parsde 
about well-groomed, perfumed, trimmed as to their hair and 
beard, adorned with garlands and gems, clad in white garments, 
in full posKssion and enjoyment of the hve pleasures of sense... 
live, as their food, on boiled rice of the best torts, from which 
all the black specks had been sought out and removed, and 


flavoured with sauces and curries of various kinds.waited 

upon by women with fringes and fur round their loins.go 

about driving chariots drawn by mares with plaited manes and 


tails using along wands.have themselves guarded in fortified 

towns, with moau dug out round them and cross bars let down 
before the gates, by men j^rt with long swords,”—Cf. Dr. S.K. 
Ghatterfee— Origin and Dmlopmant »f Bengali Lanfftagt —Vol. I. 
pp. 46-66. 

Cf. Sammaddar— Op. Cit. pp. 10-11; Sarksr— Op. CU. p. 208, 

Gf. ITigbiikaya 1. 88—BrXhmanai are described by Buddha M 
knowing mystic verse by heart, one who bad mastered the 

Vedu.and the legends ns ti hftb, learned in the {diomi and 

grammars, versed la the Lttiptata sophistry, smd in the thecsry 
ra the dgas on the body a great man”. 

242. Sarkir— Op, Cit. p. E. Tlx ViWyns seem to have enjoyed 
royal status and led a very prosperbns lud nffhient 1S&, 







CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSION 

After a close study of the Vrfityas and their institutions* 
we may attempt to find out an answer as to their identity. 
The problem of the Vr§tyas is yet an enigma of ancient Indian 
history and defies all possible explanation. The views on the 
subject are so confusing, contradictory and over-lapping that 
one finds it difBcuIt to explain, with clarity of vision, the 
mystery surrounding the problem of the Vr&tyas. In the 
absence of any definite conclusion on the point, scholars in 
different parts of the world have fiown high in their own 
ivory towers of imagination with regard to the real meaning and 
significance of the term “Krafyn”. It is easy to conjecture and 
more easy to philosophise a thing or an object having mysterious 
surrounding. A seeker after truth has to tread thorny paths with¬ 
out any hope of reaching the ultimate goal. That is the case 
with scholars who are busy with the study of the problem of the 
VrStyas. We cannot be sure even at this stage if the present 
study has succeeded in solving all the problems relating to the 
Vratyas. Like various other previous attempts, made earlier, 
the present study aims to suggest a view-point on the subject 
with the hope that the future researches might throw some 
more illuminating light on this thorny problem of our ancient 
history. 

It is an admitted fact that there lived, in the days of yore, 
peoples of different races and nationalities, in this country, 
having varied customs. They lived and mixed with each other 
and there was much of fusion between the foreigners and the 
natives. Assimilation, if nothing else, is the keystone of Indian 
culture and this process seems to have worked well even with 
regard to the absorption of the VrStyas. Even before the AV, 
We find indirect refnence to the VrStyas representing hordes 
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of people and leading a nomadic life. The Ay ddfiedEka* 
vr&tya and he holds the same poshion in the Ay as Indra in 
the Rigveda. Evidences are there to support the view that the 
Vr&tyas were a people having customs dififermit from the 
Aryans in many respects. If we assume that they were not 
a people, why, then, was the leader of the Vrfttyas glorified 
in the Aiharvaveda ? What was the necessity of presmriidng 
certain rites and formulas for thra conversion ? What forced 
Manu and other writers of repute to take care to mention their 
categories and class them with the fallen ? These are sonm 
of the questions which arise spontaneously when one cares a 
little to go through the ancient texts for a study of social and 
cultural history of India. Keeping in view these problems, 
we shall discuss below, in short, the history of various aryan 
and other tribes of ancient India and try to see if the Vri.tyas 
were one of them. 

The proto-aryans ancestors of the Rigvedic Indians, we 
are told, started their cultural career in the northern grasslands 
of Eurasia as pure*bred pastoral nomads with no settled home.^ 
When and how agriculture and cattle-breeding came to be 
practised, we do not know exactly. It is yet an unsolved 
problem of anthropology. Pa§an was conceived as the pastoral 
people's deity. He is described as a multiplier of cattle^. His 
car is drawn by goats’. He has been conceived as a peculiar 
deity in the RV, He is regarded as the guardian deity of flocks 
and herds. PQfS and Soma, taken together, are regarded as 
generators. These two deities are invoked by the nomads 
because Soma supplied drink and PajO meat and milk, 
haps the nomads were the people who did not like to settle 
and live like the settled aryans. It appears that the VrStas or 

1. N. N. Gbote—T/u Aiyan treU bt Jrtn & ItMa, P. SS. 

2. RV. VI. 37; Cf. BD. I. 82. 118 ; II. 2, 4, 10, 68 ; III, 85, 
86 (6) ; V. 148. Plus U aaeatioaed vdtb Ruin {fiiy-ll. 4). 
PStfS eaufu the earth to tiurive iBD-lI, 68). 

8. «r-V. 68. 8 ; 58. 2 ; 65. 8. 
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hordes of people in the Rigvedic age, leading nomadic life, 
patronised Pasn as their deity. 

The •Paneajansh“^a.) of the RV also deserve mention here. 
They are the ‘Purus', ‘Yadus', Tuners, and Drtthyus. 

According to Yaska*, they me&n—‘Gandharvas, manes, gods, 
demons and other monsters. Some scholars hold that they 
included the four Varms and Nlsndas, who constituted the 
fifth according to Upamanyu. YSska defines them as “Paflea* 
manu$ya->J3tfini.*’ Sska^Evana, as attributed by the author of 
the Bfhaddevam, explains them as the four Varttas with NisSda 
as the fifth. There is no doubt that they were five different 
peoples, having definite traits of culture. Seceders among 
them proceeded to the east and with their eastward shift the 
old names were augmented by entirely new names, perhaps 
ethnic, but more commonly political®. The Dasyus under¬ 
mined the portion of the Tratsus, Sudasa’s original subjects, 
who were the first to depart. All these races marched forward 
and settled at various centres in the Gangetic valley. It was 
beyond this area of Madhyadeia that there extended a vast 
outer circle of all the -Vratyas. The aryans had to leave their 
homes in the west to drift into the homeless state in the east. 
Oldenberg beleives that Magadha was the abode of early 
aryanimmigrants, i. e., they were pioneers in advance of the 
general body of the aryans and as such were looked down 
upon by their bretheren''. 


*(»). Ct. BD-Vll. 66, 69- 

—Vttl. 60—smta? TOt i 

—These are taken to be five races. In Mrukta (l»-8) ^ka 
does not give his own opinion, 

4. -nska—JVfinkta—III. 8. 

0. ySska—X. 8. S. 7. 

6. IV. p, 18. 

7 . OMha—T. 10 . 
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The VrStyastoma hymn of the PB definitely refers to the 
consciousness of having sprung from different races. The 
idea seems to have been alive till then. They vrore not the 
DSsas and differed greatly from the Tftsu-Bharatas in not being 
BrShmanical in culture. Another commentator points out that 
the VrStyas were the earlier aryans who had advanced up to 
Magadha and were so called because they lived upto their old 
ideals as opposed to the new aryan faith^. If the derivation 
ofVrStya from the VrBta (s horde) is correct, we can just 
surmise the following. Vrata has been used in the sense of 
troops® or hordes of nomadic tribes. In the Yajurveda SahhitB, 
Rudra is called Vratapati and GafopatO^. Though VrStya 

8. RShula ^LnlcrtySyana— DiriaiufDitiariatia. 

8. Cf. fiF-I. 163. 8 j in. 26. 2 ; V. fiS. 11—the troop* of the 
Morulas are referred to by three different term* iardha, Vrata 
and Ga^ ; IX. 14. 2—an allimion to hve tribe*; X. S4, 8, 12 ; 
X. 87. 8 (jr#a Vrata ; AV-IU 9. 2 ; TS 1.8. 10. 2 ; VS 
16. 28 : PB-Vl. 9. 24 ; XVII. 1. 8. 12 { 

Vrata is alio taken to mean ‘Aalj warkt and if derived from that we 
may take Vratjtas to represent a horde of religious people. 

—Also CT. rj-xxix. 46—Jimni; srf t w sfid % 

; Cf. R, C. Maznmdax— Carparat* Ufa in AneUnt fndfa. 
p. 222 ff. 

Dor Vtatya-P, 188—“Dlese Bedeutung Von ViSta s duir^ belllge 
Zeremooien Zusammengebundenen Schar dar Kngeweihten 
halte icb auf Grund der Resultate der Vergleichenden Religion** 
geschichte for die alteste und dieses Vt*ta fur den Auigangs- 
punxt alter spateien Entwlcklungen. Sle Untersuchung der 
wesdgen Steller der Vedisehen Literature, in denea Vrtta 

Vorkommt, hat daigetan, dass das Wort bedeutet t .VrCta 

ist aim seligionsgeaBbicblleb gesprochen line, beilige "Schar”. 

Cf. P. 187--188 ; 189 Rudra a* Vtai^ ; 190-9I; Cf. K5S 
XXV, 8, I ( URTRfte— ) 

ASS 11. 12.6 (mem} 

10. rs-xxx. 8 ; TB-ni. 4, 6,1. 
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is iOidaded in the list of victims at the Puru^cmedha in the 
Ttf^untdOf no further explanation is given there about it. The 
Vrfttyas seem to have been some moving groups outside the 
inrthodox aryan scheme.^^ The SQtras mention their “orhonlos” 
(saints) and "Yaudhas'’ (warriors). There is a clear reference 
to their nomadic life. That, the Vr&tyas were a people’^, is 
evident from the fact that there occur the words—“t/sfilfo, 
Vipatha, pratoda" etc. Though themselves uninitiated, they 
spoke the language of the initiated, but calling that, which is 
easy to utter, difficult. This may mean that the non-BrShma- 
nical Indians were advancing more rapidly to Prakfta speech, 
especially if it is legitimate to connect the Vr^tyas with the 
barbarians in speech alluded to in the SB‘®. The aryan 
culture, itself, is nothing more than a synthetic product and 
most of the C/panishads and thepuraijss are derived basically 
from the VrStya source’*. 

The VrStya theory explains the origin of a number of 
castes from the sons of twice-born who became VrStyas 
for not fulfilling the sacred duties'®. Manu is explicit on 
the definition and classification of the VrStyas. If the three 
castes do not recieve the sacrament during the prescri¬ 
bed period, they become Vratyas or outcastes, excluded 
from ilavitrl and despised by the Aryans’*. From a VrStya 
of the FrShmana caste spring the wicked Bhriggakarftaka, the 
2vantya, the Vmadhana, the Puspagadha and Salkha^"^. The 

11. PB-XVll. 1. 2 ; Cf. TransMion a/th» Ctnuetim Aioitnff tf Arts 
and. StUnets. XV, XXXI, XXXII. 

12. Bloomfield— Athan/oMia^ p, 94. 

1». 5B-1II. 2, 1. 23-24. 

14, WQr^. (S. K. Dey ■ •rticle) ; InAU aid ihs H^orW-III ; 
Ptaisdiha BAar««—XXXIX j dBOBI-XVII; Mm in Mia— 
XVII j JBOBS-XXIV; BF. VII. 3. IB. 

16. A/ami-X. 20. 

16. /tU-i:. 39. 

17. JUA-X. VI. 



commentators ate of opinion that all the above mentioned 
people or races were descended from the Vritya prShma^a 
and a female of his own caste. The Jhallos. Mottos, Hechoris, 
Nolo, Karno, Khasa and the Dravi4a are all descended from 
the VrStyalcjatriya^*. The Sudhanva, RstOfo, and Settveta are 
descended from the VrStya VaiSya*®. Manu is definite on the 
point that the Vrityas had a different way of living, i. e.» the 
Vratyas cast off a relative, taught the Veda for wages and 
sold goods which one ought not to seU’-*®. With such persons, 
the Brahmana should not, even in times of distress, form con* 
nection®^ either througli the Vedas or by marriage. Many castes 
■were formed by a degradation from the original Varoos on 
account of non-observance of rites. They were a band of 
nomad nonconformists absolutely independent and not follow¬ 
ing the aryao way of life®*. 

Let us now discuss, in brief, the history of the various 
tribes mentioned by Manu in connection with the Vratyas. 
The commentators say that there were someting like castes. 
Buhler thinks that “it is very probable that all these names 
originally denoted nation.” It is well known that they develo* 


18. /iiV-X. 22—a. N.K. Datta—"(Wgin tfCasits ia Mid’ Vol. I. 

1». liid-X, 28. 

20. /Wrf-XI. 63—Cf. B.R. AmbedJtara- 'Wh» wtrt M Sadras” ?— 
pp. 26, 103-04. 

Cf. Muit-Origmal Saukrii UxU, Vol. I. p. 22. 

21. 80. 40. 

22. M. C. Pandya— mads guide te tndiaa Philasephy, pp. 
272, 288 ; 347 

—We leara ftom (be RV that VisvBmitra* prayed to ladra to 
brlag their kith and kia under control. It probably refer* 
to an attempt by the ViSeamitra group to brlag thoae who 
belonged to their own itock but were severed and had gone 
astray. J. C.Gbese takes them to be the VrXtyas of Magadha ; 
a.-JBORS-XXlV. p. 105 (Part lU). 
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ped tdieir owa institotioas and the most promineot among them 
wet« the Mdlcs, VOfadhanas, KurOsa and the Ucehavis. 

(i) The Mallas'.—'^fe find the Maltas as a powerful 
people in the time of the Buddha. They are classed with Angas, 
VaUgas and Kalingas in the Eple^. They belong to the Ksha> 
triya caste and according to Manu, they were Vratyas. Both 
the Buddhist sources®* and Kautilya agree that they were a 
Seahgha or corporation. They followed a different religious 
system and were probably caitya worshippers. They believed 
in the heretical form of worship like Jainism and Buddhism 
which had nothing to do with the Vcdic system. 

(ii) The Vstadhanas—Aloag with the Vshlikas, Iblnras, 
AparSntakas, the iSadras, the Vatadhonas figure prominently 
in the PurSpas-^. Manu treats them as Vratyas. They are 
taken to be the offsprings of an outcaste Brahmana woman. 

(iii) The jKarnfas—They are ancient people and are 
referred to in the MBH and the PurBfm. KaiUsa was one of 
the nine sons of VaivaJvata Manu®®. Various K^hatriya tribes 
were descended from the KSfOsas. Pargiter believes that they 
protected northern India from the southern inroads®'. They 
are mentioned with Paneolas, Cedis, KBits and Matsyas in the 


28. MBH (Bhi?ni#parv»-IX. 46). 

24. SmaStsfllatUoaiS-lll. p. 071. 

26. Mnrka^^ PWBja-LVII. 86 ; 44. There ii slightly different 
of the name as Vtl4haihaM in the PBjw.-p. XIV. 115 ; 
Cf. Tiipmva-lXVll. Sebh^amt-XX.Kl. 1100-1, 1. 1826. 

P»n<r-lV. 86 ; XVIII. 560-601 ; BUsmapana-lX. *14 ; 
Dnfaparva-X.1. 108 ; 

Cf. D» VrtKya-pp. 228-83 ; Cf. YWavaprakBia-ra&-^«if|-—ffrtvr 

26. Fayu-BO. 8-4 ; 86. 2-8 ; Brahmaaia-T, 1-2 ; Ar«pi(ra«i-VII. 
60. 1*2 ; XW-1. 20. 4-6 ;Cary^a-142. 4 ; Fiiaa-lV. 1.14 t 

Bhag-XK. 2, 16 . 

27. Faigiter—Aaslsitf /wKm Histerittl Tredm^. 



OOKOLDSICfff 


ll» 

AfJiipw and With the Matsyas, C«Hs Md Bho/as in the FW 
pwn^. According to Pargiter, th^ extended up to the 
confines of Bihar, a tradition supported by an epigraphic 
WKlence. An msciption found at Masfir in the district of 
Shahftbad designates the territory as KarOjadeia«>. The 
Kstnsa h mentioned as one of the VrStya Vaiiyas by Manu. 
According to Mm. Sastri KsrSfas gave their name to the 
country between KoSala and Videha'*^ 


(iv ) The L/ccAovis—They were a great people in eastern 
India. Kautilya mentions them along with the FiJJis, MaUas, 
Madrast Kukuras, Kurupanchsla and others as "RSjaiabdopa- 
jlvinah" Kautilya distinguishes Ucchavis from the Vrjjis, 
Fahien does not mention VrJJi and Hiuentsang describes Vrjji 
and Vaijali as two different countries. The Ucchavh call 
themselves Kfhatriyas while Manu calls them VrZUyakshatriya. 
The kinship of the Ucchmis and the Mallas is confirmed by 
the Buddhist sources’®. Licchavi is the name of a race or 
a tribe and during the time of the Buddha and Mahfivira. they 
were recognised as K;hatriyas. According to Manu, they were 
not very careful in obeying orthodox regulation about initiation 
and other matters and as such were termed as "cmatd'. 
It was here in the Licchavi region that the two great heretical 


28. BAlniia-47. 4 ; 86. 1* ; 64. 8 ; Drane-B. 28 ; 20-23. 

29. n. pp. 168-90. 

80. ASR-lll. 67-ri ; Cf, JASB (1896) p. 266 ; JRAS {19U) 
p, 271 ; PajiW-IV. I. 178 ; Martin—ffwltni Mui-t. 406; N. 
L. Oey—Gt^paphital tHtiUna/y ^ Rmimt and m*di*aval Indir- 
p. 98 ; Bba^atatuaM-'K, 66 ; Vapr-4B ; Mafpa^lU. 64 ; 
Markmipa Pwafa-B7, 63-65. 

81. Mi-ia. 

82. Artthidstn-p. 466 ; also - GT. - H. l>Badra-'*A«iM m O* V^t 
tmmio and Ru Motto if PM’'— 

*8. SBB-Xr. 121-22 j DMtpu, if Baddha, HI. 202 j JBORS^ 

VI. p. 269. 
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faiths like Jainism and Buddhism developed. The prevalence 
of heretical sects in these regions is indicative of the &ot that 
tiiey were not very much amenable to the orthodox cult of the 
Aryans* even if they are taken to have descended from the 
Aryan8®*(a). 

If these people be taken as Aryans then it must be said that 
after somi time they soon outgrew the influence of their pre* 
decessors and developed their own independent system in all 
spheres. A gloss over the history of eastern India shows that 
there existed side by side two different political systems and 
two different streams of intellectual thought. The intellectual, 
political and moral upheaval in India in the 6th century B. C. 
is a pointer in this respect as it released a new lease of life. 
Brahmanical hold over intellectual life was discarded in favour 
of a monastic order. The importance of the Saihgha was 
realised even by an arch imperialist like Kautlya who advised 
Cbandiagupta Maurya to seek their help as they were united 
and their unity was never to be broken. 


33(b). Dtr Vmya-^. 220—'TedenTalls bestrben enge Ziuasunenhange 
ZwUeben den L'chebivi und den religiosen Bewegungen, die 
neh im Buddhiimui Kristalliiierten”. 

P. 227—“Daw bei den Mattieyaka der Zukiinftige Buddha Im 
MIctelpunkt itand, Ut an Zunehmen, Wir batten aUo bier 
ein Zeugma fur den Beggin dea MabaySna-Buddbimua unter 
den Vrttya”. 

“Alao aind Zur Zelt Manua, der doch woU eine iiltere tradition 
wiedergibt, nueb die Verebrer Kr^^aa ak VrXtya betrachtet 
Worden j bier iat daran Zu erinnem, daaa die Vorfabren 
Buddbaa die RuksiinT, die Gattin dea Kifna, Verehrt haben. 
Wenn wir bedenken. barkettazeremonien rubt und daus Vi^ 
aelber in BSS ala Stlu^ati der VrStya auftritt. alao nacb 
waiter Tradition mit dea Vrttya aula engste Verknupft geweaen 
aelnmuai, ao brauchen wit una ubet dicse Einreibuttg d« 
Ki?iiarVereliter unter die Vrttya niebt mebr an wundem’\ 



OONCLVSION 


I4t 

The Vi!&t 3 'as bad some special coanectioo with the people of 
Magadha and the cult of Siva. The VfJJUt were also regarded 
as Vr&tyas and tne Kuru bards regarded the Yvdam chiefs as 
VrStyas, Bhandarkar (R.O.) holds that Rudra-Siva had a close 
connection with Vrityas who were not included in the Aryan 
community^*. Rudra-Siva cult was worshipped by the irregular 
people. Rudra was the protector of the Vrfityas*®. He was the 
ruler of the outchstes®®. According to Winternitz. the VrStyJs 
wer^ certain tribes living out side the pale of Brahmanism®’. 

According to Megasthenes, the aryan Indians were sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by the indigenous tribes in a state of bar¬ 
barism, from whom they differed both in mind and disposition. 
They were most acutely sensible of this difference. The 
barbarians were excluded from the Indian common wealth®®, 
Megasthenes says that India was peopled by races both 
numerous and diverse of which not one was originally of 
foreign descent, but all were evidently indigenous®®. A 
description of Dionysos, as given by Megasthenes, deserves 
consideration here. Dtonysos was bred in his father’s thigh. 
He taught arts conducive to the human wellbeing. He showed 
the people how to worship the deity*® and introduced Laws 

84, CollMtd W^ofL-lV. 163, 

35 Ibid-li9. 

36. IbU-M7 ; RV. X., 02. 0 (Rudra referred to as i»a} ; ^/a 
T^urvtda 5am.-Chapter 16. 

Rudra is said to have wielded the Pinaka bow. The iiSnaJtcas 
do not refer to the worshipper l^ivalinga. Yslcsa and Ssyana 
explain kinadtw as those who were too rtwch addicted to 
sexual pkasuie. I^rlkara in bis commentary on BrahmasWra 
(2. 2. 42} quotes RV Sam/uta (V. 8. S) in which be says that 
there is a reference to Vi^nu worshipping the ^ivallAga. 

87. Op. at.— 

38. Sarkai— Op. Ot. 63-“Tlie ViStyas conespand t0 the Non ailu”. 

SO. Merlndie-diMimt Mui-pp. 20-21. 

40. PAlOC-tll. pp. 265 ff. Cr. Cit (May 1024) tot hi» vi«M on 
the Vtaysfc 
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and Ckiurta of justice. He was regarded as a deity and ho 
gained immortal honours*^ At the head of an army, he is 
said to have marched to every part of the world** He is also 
called Katapogon probably because he nourished his beards 
with great care. The description of Dionysos is strikingly similar 
to that of Ekavrfttya. Mr. Chattopadhyaya identihes Boudyas, 
son of Dionysos, with Buddha Saumayana, Sthapati of the 
Daiva Vratyas. It may be pointed out, however, that Dionysos** 
^‘made his appearance coming from the regions lying to the 
west”, while we know that the VrStyas were connected with 
the east. Of course, some western tribes have been designated 
as Vr&tyas in the MBH and the Purltpas, but the fact remains 
that the Vrktyas were connected with the east. Ekavrfitya is 
associated with the RSjanya culture of the east. It is remarka¬ 
ble to note that Dionysos is also connected with the origin 
of royalty in India. The reference to beverage in the AY, 
made of rice, is also supported by the Greek sources**. Hence 
one is tempted to identify Dionysos with Ekavratya. 

The dress, equipments and companions of the VrStyas are 
also important in so far as the study of their identity is 
concerned. The dress of the SiiunSga statues appears to have 
consisted of Vssasi or two pieces of cloth, upper and lower 
(Dhoti and Chador), a pair of VpOnoh or shoes, umbrella, t/fitfro, 
a pair of ear ornaments, a nisM or necklace. This is the 
dress, prescribed for a Brihmana, who has finished his 


41. McriIuUe-0^ Cil.-36. 

42. IUd~V, ZS-utlt —“Hie place U poiated out in India even to 
thi( day yrhexe tlie god had been and that cttiei are called 
by hii name in the vernacular dialecti, and that many other 
important evldeacei itill emit”. 

For the premnt, we cannot accept the fandings of Prof. K. C. 
Ca>attopadhyaya. 

Ct. Dn Vru&as-p. 240. 

43. Macrindle-Op. CIt. p. 36. 

44. IM-p. 68. 
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«ducation (^(75). If we study thelSitoniga dress in the light 
of KSS (XXll. 4.), it is apparent that the ^unaga statues 
are clad in one piece, the upper part of the body being left 
bare. There is a strong similarity between the dress of these 
statues and those of the VrStjms. The two strings are also 
visible in the statues. The lower garment in the statues is 
fastened by two strings, the more prominent one going round 
the waist and being tied with a knot, in front of it the two 
ends of which are hanging over the garment. On the left there is 
another string, hanging in two folds over the garment. KStyfi* 
yana’s Kar^li (ear ornament) can also be seen in the statues. 
There is a niska in the statues. The partly broken statues are 
bare-footed. Mm. Sfistri believes that while writing on the 
VrUtyas, Kitylyana had the VrStyas of Magadha in mind. 
Regarding the inscription on the statues. Mm. Sistri observes— 
‘T would go straight and say it Vrfitya N&ndi, Vr&tya being 
used in good sense....The words *Bhage’ and ‘Fb/a’ are the 
names. ‘Vata* represents the idea that the statue should have 
dignity of a Vrfitya king and ^Bhoge' means power. ‘5abo- 
khato' in all dominion....” (JBORS - V - Part IV. PP, 554 - 
flF.; Cf- my - 'Select Inscriptions of Bihar - P. 1). 

There can be little doubt that there existed in India a non- 
orthodox cult marked by a high spiritual eminence. These 
cults were connected with Magadha. The Atharvana hymns, 
read with VrBtyastoma section of the TMB, JB and the SBtras, 
tend to show that the Vr&tya was a respectable personage 
withal differing from the followers of the orthodox Vedic 
church. Since the AV was connected with the VrBtyas, it was 
not considered to be a Veda at all. Even a later tradition 
preserves a very derogatory story about the iIF**(a). Vrfttya 
44(a}. In sa outrageoui story preserved in the VaseduMali (Chapter 
III), PippalSda, the reputed author of the dF, Is described as 
being born of the illicit union of the atm SulasB and the ascetic 
Jaanavakka* He is deserted by his parents as soon as be 
is bora, but gnnn to be an emiaeat Vedic acbolar, la 
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is tbe benofaetor of human society. As a benefactor of man* 
kind hieis always on the move." He propitiates all and thwe- 
after becomes the ruler of the people. He completly follows 
the aspiration of his subjects and the popular assembly, the 
council, army and treasury all become amenable to his wishes*®. 
TheVrfitya tradition was sufficiently deeprooted as we find 
that when Kauiitaka, the leader, left the Vr&tya camp, he 
kept the system of Asandi intact*’. 

Vr&tyas possessed knowledge about silver and generally 
used silver ornaments. It is doubtful if they had any know¬ 
ledge of iron. We have no definite proof about their knowledge 
of iron, though they were so intimately associated with Bihar. 
They thrived on the labour of others and did not take to 
agriculture. It seems that they continued to be wanderers in 
different directions for sufficiently long period. After they 
settled, they had a regular flow of edibles and cereals by way 
of Daksi^n or offerings. Those, who adopted their system 
later on, came to be called as heretics by the orthodox thinkers. 
Dr. Sarkar believes that the Atharvaveda is a book of the 

course of tune, he comes to know the circumstances of his birth, 
and invents the AV and its black magic in order to take 

revenge upon his parent.This is the Jain version of the 

origin of the magic rilea of the AV. Cf. K. K. Haadiqui- 
TaSutiiaka and Indian Cultur*-pp, 380*81. 

46. Ar-XV, 1. 1. 

46. lUd-XV. 9. 1. 

Ctf. Der Vratya-p. 816—“Als die ViSttya-Religion durcb die Bekeh- 
rung bedeutender Fuhier Zu der orthodoxen Richtuag dieie 
beeinflusste, VoUzeg sicb hier cine neue Eutwicklung, Welehe 
durch die Upaidsaden angeieigt rst, in denen der Skavrstya. 
als hochstes Frincip erschemt. Es Smd, wie wir schoa 
gesehen haben uad noch leben werden, Vor alkm die UpaniSa- 
den. in denen FrSna, die grosK Urmacht dea MabSviata. uad. 
Rudra-^va als oberste Gottbeitea Vemhrt Wuiden..”. 

4r. BA- 





CONCLUSION US 

Angtrasas of the lower Qangetic plain. Some aq^eta of Vedk 
culture are associated with Bihar and some of the Vedic styles 
were derived from the Vritya and Magadhan 80 urces*’( 8 ). The 
PfSchya was occupied by the VrStyas. They occupied an area 
''assigned*^ by tradition to a stock diiSTerent from the Afanowis 
and the Atlas but with superimposed layers of Mias*'. 

The exact meaning of the word 'Mvgadhat has not yet 
been conclusively brought out. Magadha means one belonging 
to Magadha country or a professional bard. It is due to the 
obscurity of the Vrfitya book that the proper meaning of the 
passages, connected with Magadha, is not altogether clear. 
It is. therefore, possible to suggest that here the dissolute 
minstrel might be intended. Still the connection, set forth 
in the SrautaSQtras of LSty&yana and Dr&hyana. at well as in 
the corresponding passages of the KattyaHttras. between the 
Vratyas and Afagadhadeiiya Brahmabandhus and the hatred with 
the Magadhans, both lead us to interpret the Magadha of the 
Vritya book as a heretical teacher*”. It is said that after 
their conversion, the Vrityas should bestow all their belong¬ 
ings upon an inferior Brihmana who has been omitting, for 
long, Sohdhyopasaria and who hails from Magadha or the 
belongings should be ^ven away to those who have not 
yet abandoned Vritya practices”^. Even when the Vrityas 
were converted. Magadha continued to be a centre of various 
heretical sects. Magadha was the centre of Vritya culture 
and that point is supported by Kityiyana and Lityiyana. On 
account of the exaltation of the Vrityas. it has now been 
difficult, rather obscure, to trace their actual origin and lineage. 


47(a}. R. K. Cam^)lSb»xr•HUUny ^nMar-Intraduetiaa. 

48. Sarkar-P^. Ch, p. 46. 

40. Weber-Hirf«cr ff/a«aa Uttralart-p. 112. 

60. KSS-XXll. 4. 24-25 j Acconfiag to nme letbn to 

*Gcya*-wft^h*41 Of kitawcoira > 


10 
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Tfao ferolt has been that for a sufficiently long period a MSgadha 
was prescribed for an undignified rite only*^. 

The M&gadhas have been referred to be of mixed origin® ® 
Even the Lteehavis were not very friendly to the orthodox 
Hinduism, and were always found among the foremost cham* 
pions of heretical creeds Same is the case with Vtstfi-Andhakast 
who are classed as Vratyas in the MBH {Dronaparva 141 15). 
Sstvatas were the progenitors of the Andhaka-Vtms, Sntvatas 
were defeated by the Bharatas Owing to the pressure of the 

81 Cf ja-II 404 , The Puntsameiha wai a symbol c nte . . 

These aie enumersited in the VS XXX 5 22 , TB III 4 , 
CT-Xni 6 2 12 18-—“Now, the victims had the firr carried 
round them, but they were not yet slaughtered Then a voice 
said to him Puruta, do not consummate ” JTW-XXI 
1 12. tS-XXXVII 10 ff, 5-S-XVI 10 In 

both the Sutras —“this sacrifice is represented as being under¬ 
taken for the healing of the sacrificer s bodily infirmities 
might seem sufficient to stamp the ceremony as one pai taking 
more of the nature of the superstitious rites of the Aihamm 
priests than that of the great sacrifices of the traditional 
iroHta rituals” Keith holds that the ntual is “merely a pnestly 
invention to fall up the apparent gap in the sacrificial system 
which provided no place for man*’ According to Hillebrandt, 
this was a relic of the barbaric age (Cf RttuU LittratUT4^ 168) 

82 BDS-l 1 29 ViXtyas were those who were degraded from 
their castes by neglet of their religious duties Among the 
castes, branded as fallen, in the VS-XXX 6, 7, 8, 12, 14, 
16, 17, 18 are—(0 Moda , (ii) KfB(yB-(a band of nomad 
non-conformists of aryans attraction but absolutely mdependem 
and not following aryan way of hfo), (m) Bhttl, (iv) Iftrata , 
(v) Pulaska, (vi) Ctosfafe—Hunters, FiAermen, savages weri 
included in this class of degraded persons Also Cf FSpSaiwfib*- 
1 38 , Jlfam-n 3ft 

For—Magadha being associated with Magas of Arakaa—Cf 
Bhmsyapataaa Chapters 18ft & 140. 
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14? 

Pmimva line of Magadha, there was an exodus of the Yadovas 
from Mathura. This was furtiier accelerated by the Kurus. 
From all these, one can deduce that the Magadhan culture 
was decidedly a non-Vedic one. The extravagant faith in 
spelts and mantras, in the AV, is unknown to the earlier Vsdas. 
All these and other factors signify that the eastern - Vritya 
culture of the Gangetic valley was possibly pre-historm and 
the later details came to be worked out after the aryan setUO’ 
ment in India and their contact with the VrStyas. The aryans, 
after coming into contact with the pre-historic VrStya culture, 
sought the protection of Rudra for safety, security and peace 
on all sides®®. We find Idityas, Rudras and Vasus worshipping 
Angirasa®*. 

There is no evidence to show that the ^ukkHiryas ever even 
entered the country lying immediately east of the Indus. 
When they first formed their deep laid plans for the. creation 
of BrShmanism and caste, the Dasyu instigated priestly factions 
among the dork-five and their associates made up their mind 
to filch all these vital elements from $ukla-aryas—race, nam e 
race tradition, language, religion, philosophy, in a disguised, 
form, and culture generally; and then to cut themselves 
adrift from their exploited victims; to throw them aside, like 
sucked oranges, to have nothing more to do with them, except 
by way of aspersion®®. 

The Nissdas and the VahUkas have also been classed as 
VrStyas in ancient literature. The Vahttkos are said to have 
established themselves, with all their booty, in the renowned 
Madhyadeia and claiming to be aryans®*. The VOhHkas also 
figure in the Mehrauli pillar inscriptioifi’’. VShlikais in the 

68. GrifSth-Op. Ctt.-P. 2T7 ; AF-XIX. 18. 8. 

64. /«rf-443 - ; XX. 188. 9. 

86. JUL-tV. 41. 

66. /W6-42. 

6?. C«-ni. 141, Venel. 
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Borfh i^obably near the oxus. Dr. D. R. Bhaodarkar'^^ placed 
it on the VipBi& (on the authority of the Ramziya^). Dr. D. C. 
Sircar rejects this identification with the help of the MBIP*. 
According to the MBH (Kar^aparva - 44. 10), the people of 
Vftfalika were not descended from PrajSpati. It was outside 
the pale of BrahmSvarta^ and was as such classed along with 
the VrStyas, as pointed out earlier. Various tribes within the 
area were called *NastadharmifiK’ All these people, enumerated 
above were outside the pale of Brfihmanism and, as such, 
called Vrfitya or fallen. The “Pancha-Janah”^ were “dark 
warrior peoples" and were intruders into the Saptasindhava. 
They were not the aryans“. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that the VrStyas 
were a class of people difftfent from the aryans. From a 
study of the Vritya culture, it is evident that in all matters 
they were at poles apart from the Vedic aryan. All authorities 
agree that the VrStyas were those who were considered to be 
fallen from the path of the Vedic orthodoxy, or regulation. 
They did not abide by the Vedic law or custom. It appears 
that they were a people of northern India, since time immemo' 
rial, follomng their own distinct customs and regulations. 
The facts, at our disposal, point to a period when these people 
had not totally given up their nomadic habits. The AV also 
confiirms that the VrStyas moved in all directions. In course 
of their movement, they came into contact with different sorts 



58. yAffAS-X. 86ff. 

59. Kan* Ctimnuuratita V*lamt-y. 440. 

60. CuaBiaghain— Gt^aphj amitnt InJia-pp. 247, 686*87 ; 

Gf. V. S. Agcmmlr“PaM%‘<ia ami VahikatrSma" in theVnAm Odtur* 
(lOSO-October) pp, 120 ff. 

61. Kana Fana-hi, 52. 

6Z JDi-Vll. 260 ff. 
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of persons and there was some sort of interdiange cultural 
ideas. The AV must have been taken into the Vedk fold only 
sdier the assimilative character of the Vedic uyana had reached 
its peak and it was only after that asstrailation of different 
races that the leader of the Vrityas was glorified. The absorp* 
tion of the erstwhile hated ^iva along with Rudra is an indi* 
cation in this direction. The classes, designated as VrStyas in 
the Epic, the Purapos and Sotra literature are different and all 
of them have different customs altogether. Their apatl^ 
towards the Vedic orthodoxy is only common point among 
them and possibly for this reason only, all of them were 
treated as VrStyas. 

In different regions where these peoples lived, they had 
their own customs and ways of living. After the end of the 
nomadic habits, they stabilised themselves in different regions 
and developed their own institutions, but of all these, the people 
of eastern India showed marked development While then 
was a movement towards imperialist expansion under the 
hegemony of Magadha, there began at the same time the 
experiment in democratic government among the Ueehmis, 
VfJJis, MalUu, Sakyas and soon. The heretical movements 
like the Ipvikas, Jalaas and the Buddhists found their ground 
ready in this part of eastern India and in the early historical 
period. Buddhism, though born in Magadha, received its garb 
in Avanti. All these remarkable and unprecedented develop* 
ments in the realm of political thought and culture made 
Magadha and other parts of eastern India as the pronounced 
centre of Vritya culture and an object of aspersion by orthodox 
thinkers. It was after the aryanisation of Mithiil that these 
heretical movements gained momentum. Why and how was 
it possible? This was so because of the inherent original 
culture of the eastwners, who, even after being aryanised^ 
refused to give up their age>old tradition and customs. Viewed 
in this context, the question is not of the fhct whether the 
Vrityas were aryans or non-aryans but of the cultural traits 
of the cntiR easterners. 
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Hie peculiarities of the VrStyas were the national traits of 
all the easterners. Other peoples, not following Vedic custom, 
were also classed as Vr&tyas for the same reason. Their indivi* 
duality could not be crushed even by those aryans, who con- 
ridered themselves to be supreme. In this context, it would be 
better if we try, with the help of other sources, to find out 
many more details of the cultural contributions of the Vihtyas. 
Anthropology may prove to be of some help in this connec¬ 
tion. The VrStyas were the original inhabitants of eastern 
India and their hold was so great that they succeeded in over¬ 
powering culturally the Aryans in many respects. The Atharva- 
veda and th.tKauiltaki Upanishad are the living examples of their 
contribution in the intellectual field. The Purmfos preserve a 
good account of the VrStya tradition and even now a good num¬ 
ber of people living in different corners of north-eastern India, 
remind us of the existence of a separate culture in ancient Bihar. 
Bihar, through the ages, has made remarkable contributions 
towards the development of our national thought and culture. 
The Vrttyas were the forerunners of all radical movements of 
later times. A thorough investigation of all aspects of VrStya 
history is yet a desideratum. Whatever sources are there, they 
belong to a tradition oppossed to the VrStyas. A patient 
investigation of all the sources can help us in removing the 
mystery surrounding the problem of the VrStyas. 

They belonged to Magadha in the east. They were nomadic 
tribes and devoid of all orthodoxy in the beginning. Their 
tribal character is evident if we accept the derivation of the 
term from *Vrma' (used in the sense of multitude). They were 
not governed by the rules of caste. As the orig inal inhabi¬ 
tants of India, they were the worshippers of l^iva and that is 
why the ?Ligvedic people looked upon them with abhorrence. 
The cult of the VrStya is associated with the pre-historic form of 
Siva. It is only in the VrStya tradition (PraSna and $vetS£vatara 
Upani$ad of the Atharvaveda ) that we have a succint account 
of their cult. It may be suggested here that the AV (at least 
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the XVth. K&oda) is a fragment of the traditional literary out* 
pat of the VrStyas. The latest research on the subject (A. 
C. Baneqee.-St«dics in the SratoMBas—Delhi-1963) does not 
seem to have made any considerable progress in so far as the 
interpretation of the VrStya is concerned A. C. Banerje 
gays—“It represents an independent tradition of certain tribes 
who may have had some affinity with the Blirgu-AAgirasas. 
They were formerly Rnjanyas with esoteric beliefs, and ritual 
practices, which were recorded in a BrShmana completely lost 
to us" {Ibid P. 133). What forced the Br&hmanas to create 
myth around the Vratyas and their tradition is yet an unsolved 
enigma in the realm of mdological knowledge. We have in 
the Jaimimya Brshmapa a detailed account of the VrStya way 
of life. Their culture is depicted not only in the AV but in 
a number of later texts. They were different from the BrSh- 
manas only as far as their adherence to a different form of 
ritual was concerned The intimate connection of the VrStyas 
with the Vainyasis a point to be reckoned within tiiepost- 
Vedic period The VrStyas did not attach any importance to 
the act of purification and the entire range of primitive ntes 
came under the purview of the VrStya system. 



APPENDIX-I 
«R*TFR4hra?r (v&vR) 

Xm4.1-27 

( Orl^inid Tort aad tnuutatlon In Eii^Mk) 
( Trandatad fcjp the anrthor ) 



(-cf. edited by ftniwt wrf fNn^ »'<» ) 

( wwwt*n nonrarrs i) 

XXU-4 

(1) nR^watinw^ —- 

<wP4^«VHWwT : I (Kasied. ) W l t TO ih B ri gg H<IHlK i 
»i4pij I si^n[T «j«i f^rs^ i nwftwrrfBini 

I sr darrarma^seR^, wj^awLi 

oili^iaaf su^agasftaraia ^ sifttftafirar aiwr* 1 an^sfq 

^ %'iiifirt4 af^wwr intai 1 &at 

anwreftai 1 

(cnzaio m '-‘Kashi ed’) 

There are four kinds of sacrificial rites which are commonly 
known as ‘Vritya-Stoma’. The Vratyas are well-known as 
those mho from three successive generations have been deprived 
of the Sfivitn And because these ( rites ) are expiatory, they 
are held in ordinary fire They do not requure lighting sacred 
fire, as it does not form its part 

(2) gw nuTCT ^ sra^ 

t—^ fliwi wmsiHui 14 ) a^vic 

*psn ^ ftsrt snwmijji^u tl jw^w 1 

Those Vr&tyas well versed 10 the arts of dancing, music, 
instrumental music, and bearing of arms and weapons teaching 
the same to the other Vrfityas should perform the sacrificial 
rites of the first order. 

(3) 41 * 914 ^ ^ *TWRSRWit(hn»i I tW swdsfiwsR 11 

( This IS not in the Kashi edition ) 

Thistrainmg is imparted to the musicians and dancers 
( among the Vrfityas ). They are entitled to the first ( Kind of 
Vrfitya Stoma ). 
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( 4 ) ^1^— 

1“^ ^irai fi(^6[9i: 

Those base persons charged ( by honourable men ) of sins 
and excommunicated should perform the riles of the second 
order. 

( 5 ) :— 

ETOT^ftroasgaw*!* Qiia4 aiwwl* 

^ a^( Ei««r—i«i%R ) I 

The youngers (should perform the rites) with the third one. 

(6 ) ) I 

The elders are entitled to the rites of the fourth order. 

( wiNiHh^ ') anaft 

( 7 ) sit»t wpwt wfttwmwn t— 

^Jt ipnantra: a*tr?[ ipaatniiiris^jiniwSi ai i 

The old persons having retired from the act of procreation 
are known as 

Eaanf^^^liin (K&shi) 

Com. w an aaaa^figawnmT ^aa i mmUa aafim hi ^ 
Ea%i iNtn^at ai ^ ga Rwi4; i awwii* 

anaf aRt an4an4: (iiiii»)i ^hrm 
•W awiafiisqap. I antaaalinHiaia aw 4fi iw m^ i 
aaRwifj—»*w«n4aaia^E« a ai swid fni4Eti*> (aiw)— 
(Kashi ed.) 

<■ 8) ^ 41 aai^ A«iaawil aissnaiaaiil ai aaa «n4' 

Among them, one, who happens to be the basest, the richest 
and the most (devoted to learning) well-behaved, should be 
installed in the position and dignity of a householder. 

(9) Eaa aara^araawr etwfta’^i 

They should eat the remainder of his food. 

(No. g of ^ ghi) ^ arnaT qaH^44 4 1 « nf ^4*iaaM anaflH< 

sjgafii4aaRl, aaif^ ! i Ta a^w i4 i n < a 
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(10) vnwinft I 

There are properties of a Vritya. ( They are as follows ). 

mtvmt is>hu«-im>- 

H^U 

(11) iral^ 

A turban obliquely wound round the head and a long 
whip—ipi! WWrsRfirW—( 10 of Kashi) 

11 of Kashi—mftv anPTtasnvHi: I 

WIWPiUH II 11 II 

(12) unmKmtl 
<«llglm«s^ r mfiiwi4 81 is 13 of Kashi edition— 

A kind of bow not used for shooting. fl( qtfhr msqtvir n 1^ N 

(13) TO:fwnJ^(14ofKashi) 

Note—ipemr^tr ^ fpwwftnjtsr?! i 

twRpni*ra[ I 

( They wear ) clothes woven out of blackish thread ; the 
clothes are also called Kadru ( reddish*brown ). 

—igwi^aldliiHiiI; I kihimiih i 

(14) wsniyiq wmt ^ «m>wi 

15 of Kashi) 

The ‘Kadru’ may also be referred to a cloth which has a 
black selvage. 

(15) liW IiRfltff 1 ( 16 of Kashi) 

Their chariot is covered with planks ( may also mean 
fruit)—«S9ifFRAia sil ^ yf^^ mi 

vnmni i( Sic,) 

(16) I (17 ofKashi) 

It is driven by two agile mules or horses. ( Some are of 
this (pinion ) ( Sic. ) 

(17) mtn (18 of Kashi)—fTmft 9mt 
WWgsWt I 

(They wear ) an ornament made of silver for neck or 
breast. 
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IM 

(18) fwiTO% 

They wear the hairy skin of a black antelope (together with 
black and white woollen blankets. ) wras 

(19) 

This much about the householder ( ^fvRr) 

(20) I 

Note:—tnwNnd^^ifipnfsl M^Pd— 

The other Vratyas also wear similar skin of the antelopes 
as referred to above. 

wwnwt ta*iTPi MePa i i =^onPi i 

(21) s[WTnPi f l'g T wi i Pm.ift wEnvfe ctftiinsstPr 

fiwiii»tfifir sn JcutRwrf^ i 

The Vratyas ( other than the householder) wear blankets 
having two protuberances red .or black threads for fringes, and 
clothes with red or black borders. 

(22) It if w n ^wsfl 1 5 ii 

(23) 

Some say that they wear black shoes furnished with 
flaps. 

( 24 ) tntMsfritw WIW!^ HWWWlPl t-( cj 

«psr wiNn w ff er M« T if 5 | 4^1: ( Lat. 8 / 6/28 ) 

Note :—anwt: w: w wgra^iPnihnl ttm- 

iR*t I «*>i^ gsnnwiitWTgs»air at ^ifNr: 

in: n 

All the Vratyas should bestow all the belongings of the 
Vratyas (as enumerated above) upon an inferior Brahman 
who has been omitting, for long, Sandhyopisana and who 
hails from Magadha. According to some ‘magadha’ refers to 
‘Geya’- 



Or (the beloogtngs of the Vrfttyas diould be given away 
to ) those who have not yet abandoned vr&tya practices 

( 26 ) sjsmn ^ ( TSndya 17 1 16 ) 

( 27 ) of Kashi—iroM 'tRT t!® 

N — 

( 28 ) (^au i H|g4R l Rw>i I 
N Q[j|<i|| *!!“” 

( 29 ) 

Having performed tne sacrificial rites after Vr&tya Stoma 
they should desist from Vratya way of life 
( 30) nragmf KTnf^— 
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"pMtcavims'a RraiiiiMM” or Taadym 
BdUiaBr. 

Chapter 17 

XVn 1 (Page 454) 

1 The Gods, forsooth, weat to the world of beaveaa, of 
them the adherents of *the God* were left behind ( on earth 
leading a Vritya life They came to the spot whence the gods 
were gone to the world of heaven ( But) they found neither 
that Stoma nor that metre by means of which they might reach 
them Then the Gods said to the Maruts ‘Dehver ye to 
these that Stoma, that metre, by means of which they may reach 
us * To them they (the Maruts) delivered that Sizteeo>Ver8ed 
Stoma, ( which ) cryptically (is ) the anuftubh Thereupon 
they reached them 
Page 455 

1 liote —It IS said in Jaim Bra that the VrStyas did not 
reach the world of heaven, because they had offended either that 
God which blows here {the wind) or the mighty God (isBrtSm devam 
i e Eudram ) The meaning of the expression "VrOtyUn pram- 
sam" IS unknown Perhaps VrStyum pravasantl is elliptic for 
VratyOH vasatln pravasantl ‘‘leading the life of a joined 
group from Vr&ta ] 

2 Those who lead the life of a joined group, are desti¬ 
tute, left behind For they neither practise the study of the 
veda nor do they plough or trade It is by the Sixteen-Versed 
Stoma that this can be reached 

3 This IS a stoma of the Maruts—The Smaller metres 
belong to the Maruts 

4 He shifts the Kakubh (Verse and S&mans chanted on it) 
to the fore-part, in that, at the place of the kakubh, this dvi- 
pada ( verse ) is applied, he, thereby, makes them prosper m 
regard to their own nature 
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5. ( The verses, beginning ) : ‘For, O lodra who lovest tiie 
chWJts,* arc (of) unequal metre. The joined group is un¬ 
equal, M h were. He makes them equal ( by applying the verses 
of this metre ). 

6. On these ( verses ) the dyautina ( -saman ) ( is chanted 
as third P;stha*Land). 

Page 456. 

7. Dyutftna, who belonged to the Marutas, was their ( of 
the Vrltyas ) “Householder.” They (the Vratya ) performed 
this (Vratya )—Stoma and all of them came to prosperity. That 
there is the shmao, is for prospering. 

8. If they were to undertake (i. e. to chant) the finale 
"expressedly,” only the Grhpati would prosper and he would 
repel the others ( from prosperity ). By the fact, ( however ), 
that they undertake it “unexpressedly”, he firmly establishes 
all of them (i. e. all the other Vratyas ) in prosperity or in the 
welfare. 

[ Note Anirukta Nidhana refers to all the deities and all 
the Vratyas). 

9. Swallowing poison are those, who eat foreign food as 
Brahman’s food, (Vide-2-Baudh—XVlll. 24 awrc JtR*wiiW. 

), who call good words bad, who use to 
strike the guiltless with a stick, who, though being not 
initiated speak the speech of the initiated. The guilt of 
these may be removed by the Sixteen-Versed Stoma. That 
(in this rite ) there are four Sixteen-Versed ( Stomas ), there by, 
they are freed from their guilt. 

Page 457. 

10. ( The verses, beginning ): The God who bntoweth 
wealth, must be taken for agnistoma SBman; he establishes 
them ( Vratyas ) among the deities. 

11. But they (the Theologians) say also : *It should be 
applied on the Satobfhati ( Verses ), beginning. ‘The progress- 
gaining has shown himself.’ A joined group is unequal, as 
it were; he makes all of them equally elevated ( Sato b{hiy»r ). 



12. Abom thu ( mattex ) they ( othn theolctpaes ) say t 
TIk metre Satob^ti it Iomc. at it wwe and ) tfaalaag, it 
( agaistoma-laud) must, (therefore, rather) be perftMrmed oa 
the VCTSet. 'The god who bettoweth wealth.* 

13. 'Firmly establithed (on the contrary) is tihe l^ti 
with its repeated verse quarter. In that he b^ins a verse 
quarter anew, therefore, the ( suckling ) child longs after lie 
mother 

14 A turban, a goad, a bow without arrow, a board-cove¬ 
red rough Vehicle, a garment with black fringes, two goat¬ 
skins, one white, one black, a silver ornament ( worn around 
the neck ), (all) that is ( the equipment) of the Gihpati. 

[ Note —The meaning of JyBhroda—a unknown to the 
sotrakftras—According to Baudhftyan-The Vr&tyas are provi¬ 
ded with a bow and three arrows in leathern of quivers ). 

Page 458 

15 The other ( Vrityas ) have ( upper garments ) with red 
borders and corded fringes, with strings at each side , each of 
them has a pair of shoes and a doubly joined goat’s hides 

16 This IS the possession of the Vrfttyas, on him, to 
whom they bestow (this possession ), they transfer (their 
guilt or unwoithiness, so that henceforth they are qualified 
to take part m the sacrifice of the Aryas ). 

17 Each of them of brings to their Gfhpati thirty three 
(cows) For thirty-three adherents of the God’ had come 
( through this Vrfitya-Stoma ) to prospermg ( So this rite serves 
for reaching prospenty— 

xvn 2— 

1. Now ( follows the description of ) the ( Vrfitya-Stoma ) 
with Six Sixteen-Versed ( Stotras ), This ( rite ) should be pe^ 
formed by those, who base ( and ) censured, lead a Vrfitya-1^. 

2. One after another they are siezed by bad fortune who, 
being ( base ) and censured, lead a Vrfi^a-life. In that there 
are Six-snteen-Versed Stotras, thweby, they an delivered from 
bad fortune. 
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3. In Hat the »gni«oma ( —U«d ) is twenty-one Vewed, 
thetwen^ne Versed Stoma being a firm support, they are 
firmly supported even in the middle of the sacrifice. 

4. It is an Ukthya (—rite); the Uktha { —Laud) are 
litis the Cattle that leads the base to superiorly. Through 

Cattle, he leads them to superiority. 

Pngedk 

xvn.3. 

1. Now, the (VrStya-Stoma) with two Sixteen-Versed 
(Stotras). This would be performed by those, who, being 
the youngest, lead a Vritya-life. 

2. Destitute, left behind are those, who. being the young¬ 
est, lead a Vr&tya-life. In that the Pavam&na ( —^lauds ) are 
Nine-Versed, the Nine-Versed ( Stoma ) being the mouth ( or 
chief one ) of the Stomas, he ( thereby ) leads them to the 
mouth (the chief part) of the sacrifice. 

3. In that there are two Sixteen-Versed ( Lauds), they 
thereby, are delivered from their bad fortune. 

4. The agnistoma ( —Laud ) is twenty-one Versed. The 
twenty-one Versed Stoma is a firm support. They are firmly 
supported at the end of the sacrifice. 

xvn. 4. 

1. Now, the Stoma for those ( VrStyas ) who by old age 
are precluded from sexual intercourse. T his ( rite) should be 
performed by those who, being the oldest, lead a Vrfitya-life. 

2 From the top they ascend to the top. The Stomas go 
upwards (increase in number of Verses ) : in order that they 
may not fall down— 

Page 460. 

3. This (rite) was (once upon a time) performed by those 
(Vrfttyas), who by old age were precluded from sexual inter¬ 
course. Their Grhpati was Kusitaka, the son of Samairavas. 
Ludakapi, the Son of Khargala, cursed them, saying: “They 
are fallen off; they have aj^lied two smaller Lauds” In 
consequence thereof none of the descendants of Kusitaka 
amounts to much, for they have fallen off from the sacrifice. 



Not* M In Jaun-Brli-n. 226 ” ‘•Now the (Vr«ya-Sion» ) 
of the AietkapSvae, who had Kueiteka aa tluar Oihpati. a 
Sacnfice of which the pavamAaa4aad are Stxteen«Ver8ed*‘ 
etc In Nidsnsutra VI 11 There are two kinds of VrStyas, 
the Slrsidis and the Aisikay&vis For the Sirsadis, he should 
apply (i e chant) the agniftoma Saman or Satobrhati (verses)-* 
thus says Dhananjay These they call the older ones For 
Aisikay&vis ( he should chant it) on prag&thabrhati ( verses )** 
Dhananjay defends the manner of Kausitakins ]. 

Page 620 [ SKty-One-day-rite J 
XXIV 18 

1 (b) This the Sixty one-day-nte of the Vrfttyas, the 
adherents of ‘the God’ 

2 The Vrgtyas, the adherents of ‘the Ood*, held a sacri¬ 
ficial session with Buddha as their Sth&pati They consecrated 
themselves without having previously begged of king Varuna a 
place for divine worship King Varuna cursed them “I 
preclude you from a— 

Page 621 

share in the sacrifice Ye shall not know the path leading 
to the Gods” Therefore, they (the others, other priests) do not 
take sacrificial substance ( rice, barley etc ) nor ( a draught) 
Soma for them (to sacrifice it on their behalf) 

Note —[Here Sthfipati seems to occupy the place of 
Grhpati The Vrfityas were not willing to beg a devayajana 
of Varuna, precisely because they were adherents of “Deva’ 
and not of the usual gods ] 

3 Now, at that time, there was neither juice in the herbs 
nor butter in the milk nor fat in the flesh nor hair on the skin 
nor leaves on the trees, but since the Vrfityas, the adherents of 
the Gods, performed this Sixty-one-day-nte, since that time all 
these (Vlz-herbs, milk, flesh etc.) were united with these 
potencies and were full of lustre, full of juice 

Page 622 

4 They (the Vrfityas) throve m alt ways They who 
undertake these (days) (who perform this rite), thrive in all ways 



Ahmrt <^adr«** m Goanectoiii witlt 
tbe VratyM 

XrV 9 12 

This God. forsooth they call the hunter By means of 
this ( ^Amana) he attained the supremacy over both kinds of 
animal He who in lauding has applied the mArglyava 
(-'^mana ) attains the supremacy over both hods of animal 

[ 1—'The name Rudra is avoided The mArgiyava S&mansas 
are also called the chants of Rudra — 

2—That live in the village and that live in the wilds 
(J Br)] 
xsn 2 9 

(Note 4)—We read in J Br II 254— The god addressed 
the mighty god (isSnam Devam i e Rudra ) * Thou art the 
most pre>eminent of us Deva as a designation for 

Rudra is common 

Also refer -~AitBrah 111 34 3 
VI 2 5 

The thirty three fold (Stoma) forsooth is (equal) the 
deities the eight vasus, the eleven Rudras, the twelve 
Adityas Prajapati and VasatkSra are thirty second and thirty 
third 

VI 5 19 

Turned to the east they seat themselves near it ( thinking ) 
'we will, at the beginning of the Sacrifice undertake are function 
turned towards the east 
VI 5 20 

The easterly region, forsooth is the unconquerable one of 
the chanters, that they push the dro^akalaia in easterly direc 
tion, is for conquering (this ) region 

VI 6 1 

Having laid together the pressing stones, they shove on 
them the dromUcalaia The pressing stones are the peasantry. 



about ‘rudra” in castacnoH with the vrXtyas m 

Soma is the food, the dratakalaia i$ die nobihty By shovug 
the drovak^aSa on the presnog stooea, fiOse ^ nMiity 
over the peasantry (i e theymedae the peOstmiry, the people, 
tiu mSyas stAject to the baron, the Kdatnya ) ( Here we have 
the earliest example of the rise of feudalism in the early 
Br&hmanical Itterature-JUCC ) 
yn 7 16 

The gods divided the domestic animals among thmnselves, 
they excluded Rudra^t he fixed hn looks on them during the 
laud of the Vfimadevya* 

Note —1—In Sat Br XII 7 3 20—Rndra is the ruler of 
cattle 

2—VSmadevya is cattle at the moments of its chanting 
Rudra hopes to obtain it as he was excluded a share 
Vin 5 6 

With the Asuras ( once ) was the whole sacrifice The 
<Jods saw the yajflftyajfiiya By means of (the words ), *by 
sacrifice on sacrifice in honour of Agni’ they took from the 
Agnihotra, ( by the words ) 'and hymn on hymn in honour 
of the skilful’, the full and new moon sacrifices, by (the words) 
continually we (will extol) the immortal Jfttvedas’, the seasonal 
sacrifices' and by (the words ) 'as a dear friend I will extol’, 
the sacrifice of Soma, 
ym 9 15 

Cods having expelled Asura, ascended the world of heaven 
JCm 9 23 

By means of Varuna Sfimana-Varuna attained supremancy— 

Note —Rudra consecrated him to kingship. 
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